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The Jewish Thought of Ludwig Lewisohn 


HEN Lupwic LEWISOHN DIED on 
WW Pete 31, 1955, the American 

Jewish community lost one of its 
most active and amazing intellectuals. He 
was many things: literary critic, novelist, 
essayist, lecturer, translator, and professor of 
literature. Yet, he will probably be longest 
remembered for his philosophy of the Jew- 
ish people that influenced many of his con- 
temporaries. Since this philosophy never had 
systematic nor consistent form, any analysis 
must treat both it and its founder chrono- 
logically. 

In 1890, at the age of eight, Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn came with his parents to Charleston, 
South Carolina, from Berlin, Germany. As 
was the case with most German-Jewish 
immigrants of the nineteenth century, the 
Lewisohn family came from an irrteligious 
environment. Unlike the immigrant Jews 
from Eastern Europe, they were not inter- 
ested in establishing an Old World religious 
and Yiddish-speaking culture. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that in his youth Ludwig 
Lewisohn discounted all things Jewish and 
attempted to fit himself into the Protestant- 
American culture of the South. Desiring to 
do this most effectively, he affiliated with 
the Methodist Church. The church soon lit 
within him a religious fervor, however, and 
he became a devout Methodist, accepting 
Jesus as his personal Saviour. When his re- 
ligious enthusiasm waned throughout his 
years of study at Charleston College and 
Columbia University, he fluctuated between 
skepticism and Christianity. By 1910 he had 
joined the Unitarian Church while he was 
an instructor of German at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Not until about 1920, when he was nearly 
forty, did Ludwig Lewisohn begin to call 
himself a Jew. From 1922 until his death 
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he discussed in his writings the Jewish peo- 
ple in general and the American Jewish 
community in particular. In so doing, he 
began negatively with no religious faith at 
all and from there progressed finally to an 
Orthodox religious concept. 

The beginnings of Lewisohn’s Jewish phi- 
losophy appeared in Upstream. There Lewi- 
sohn explained that a person born of Jewish 
parents had to remain a Jew. Anti-Semitism 
prevented him from being assimilated into 
a non-Jewish society. This outlook consti- 
tuted a negative theory of Jews’ being merely 
targets of prejudice and discrimination. To 
substantiate this theory, Lewisohn traced the 
anti-Semitic discrimination directed against 
him in his early life. He related that in his 
high school days he was “bullied” and 
“kidded” about being a Jew, even after he 
had joined the Methodist Church. At 
Charleston College he was not included in 
any intimate circle of students and was left 
out of the Greek-letter social fraternity be- 
cause of his “inescapable Jewishness.” Being 
Jewish, he felt, also prevented him from 
getting a graduate assistantship or scholar- 
ship in English at Columbia University and 
from later acquiring full-time teaching posi- 
tions at the University of Minnesota, the 
University of Virginia, and Princeton. 

In Upstream, moreover, Lewisohn stressed 
his conviction that Jews were recognizable 
in society because of their distinct physical 
characteristics. As evidence for this assertion 
he referred to his own “dark hair, melan- 
choly eyes and unmistakably Semitic nose.” 

Lewisohn was principally concerned with 
American society in Upstream. He attacked 
it as made up of thin religiosity, prohibition, 
and baseball diamonds. He explained how 
assimilation into this society stripped a per- 
son of all intellectual and spiritual content, 
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thus cutting him off from his native cultural 
continuity. In his own wording: “The doc- 
trine of assimilation if driven home by public 
pressure and official mandate will create a 
race of unconscious, religious helots.”? 

It is true that in Upstream Lewisohn was 
not concerned solely with Jews. He argued 
that assimilation into American society was 
evil for all cultural ethnic groups. And yet, 
Jews seemed his prime concern. He asserted 
that Jews should remain separate in order 
to protect their cultural unity. What this 
cultural unity consisted of he did not ex- 
plain, although he implied that it gave cer- 
tain positive features to Jews. 

Lewisohn’s position against assimilation 
was not consistent. In Upstream he reasoned, 
on the one hand, that assimilation was im- 
possible because of anti-Semitism. In Israel, 
published in 1925, he reenforced this view 
by stating that attempted assimilation failed 
in America, Germany, and Poland, not only 
because of anti-Semitism, but also because 
“in the essential character of all his passions 
as well as of all his actions, he [the Jew] re- 
mains a Jew.”? Lewisohn emphasized that 
Jews showed their anti-assimilationist char- 
acter by invariably flocking together wher- 
ever they were. On the other hand, he 
argued in Upstream that assimilation for the 
Jew was bad, but still possible, since it led 
to a disregard of culture and “true being.” 

In Israel Lewisohn set forth a special 
theory of nationality by referring to Jews as 
“a nation without the conventional attri- 
butes of nationhood—land, armies and 
power.”® To this Jewish nation he attributed 
intellectual superiority. Because of anti- 
Semitism, he argued, Jews were kept out of 
many vocations and professions and were 
forced into more intellectual pursuits where 
they became teachers, scholars, and poets. 
Not only did Lewisohn fail to specify the 
vocations and professions referred to, but he 
also neglected to show the percentage of 


1. Ludwig Lewisohn, Upstream (New York, Boni 
and Liveright, 1922), p. 210. 


2. Lewisohn, Israel (New York: Boni and Live- 
right, 1925), p. 36. 
3. Ibid., p. 34. 
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Jews in what he termed the more intellec- 
tual pursuits. 

Lewisohn also presented in Israel a theory 
of Jewish pacifism. He argued that for Jews 
war, fighting, and retaliation were neither 
wise nor helpful. This pacifism was altered 
drastically in later years. 

This concept of the Jewish people was not 
yet God-centered. In Upstream the author 
negated God and affirmed only life. He 
urged Jews and others to study the impor- 
tant secular philosophies of life and to derive 
from them moral and ethical beliefs. 

The first indication of a basic change in 
this concept, however, did appear in Israel. 
Here he indicated the value of Jews’ study- 
ing the Hebrew scriptures, since those scrip- 
tures were to him the expression of the 
Jewish national self. This outlook was not 
supernatural in the traditional Judaic sense, 
since it did not affirm any Divine truth or 
revelation in the scriptures. Rather, it im- 
plied that the Bible was a secular expression 
of Jewish nationality and belief, from which 
Jews should seek to understand and derive 
their moral and ethical characters. Yet, the 
theory was a new development; in Upstream 
Jews were urged to derive their moral and 
ethical beliefs solely from secular philoso- 
phies, which did not include the Bible. 

In 1928 Lewisohn wrote a novel, The 
Island Within, specifically concerned with 
his Jewish-people concept. The moral of this 
novel embodied the same theory as pre- 
sented in Upstream—that assimilation for 
the Jew would not work; only an affirmation 
of Judaism would provide peace and happi- 
ness. In the novel, too, was the strong infer- 
ence that intermarriage was an unhealthy 
situation. 

The Lewisohn concept had developed a 
significant new feature by 1929, as Mid- 
Channel appeared. This book was the second 
volume of Lewisohn’s autobiography and 
related his observations while he was travel- 
ing in Europe and Palestine in the 1920's. 
In Mid-Channel Lewisohn reiterated many 
of his previous theories, but he added the 
supernatural to them. For the first time he 
stated that Judaism alone was the “correct” 
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and God-given religion. The author regarded 
Judaism as more realistic than either Pagan- 
ism or Christianity, since to him it offered 
something more than world view and yet 
avoided the ascetic ideal and the confusion 
of Christianity. The ascetic ideal Lewisohn 
never explained, and the explanation offered 
of the confusion of Christianity was in itself 
quite confusing. 

This sense of the Divine had an important 
implication for Lewisohn’s changing concept 
of the Jewish people. It led directly to an- 
other argument for an intellectual superior- 
ity among Jews in comparison with other 
people. After all, only the Jews were sup- 
posedly wise enough to accept and follow 
the “true” religion. Although Lewisohn here 
considered Judaism a universal religion, he 
did not mean to imply that a non-Jew could 
become a part of the Jewish people: Quite 
the contrary! He emphasized the difference 
between Judaism as a universal religion and 
the Jewish people as an exclusive nationality. 
This meant that Lewisohn had not yet made 
religion the basis of his Jewish-people con- 
cept. Although the acceptance of Judaism 
as a religion was a positive feature of the 
Jews, it alone did not make of them a people. 

The religious theory in Mid-Channel 
greatly affected Lewisohn’s over-all concept. 
In this autobiography he emphasized that 
the Bible, Talmud, and Hebrew biblical lit- 
erature should be studied for their Divine 
revelations and universal religious truths. 
This view was far different from the one 
expressed in Israel. Nowhere did the writer 
explain why his ideas changed. By the time 
Mid-Channel was written, he undoubtedly 
had a religious faith taken from his under- 
standing of the Bible. While believing these 
principles to be universal, he probably still 
had the notion that the stories of the Bible 
depicted Jewish nationality. Lewisohn wrote 
that he became a “believer” in the Bible 
after seeing the Jewish persecution in Europe 
and the idealism of a “Jewish spirit in Pales- 
tine.” This revelation must have come to 
Lewisohn after Israel was published in 1925. 

Lewisohn again repudiated assimilation in 
Mid-Channel. He used much the same rea- 





soning as appeared in his previous writing. 
He referred to the assimilationist as an ape 
or parrot having a fruitful relationship to 
“nothing under the sun.” He argued that 
Jewish writers in all countries produced 
mostly “base stuff’ because they refused to 
write about Jews. 

Throughout Mid-Channel Lewisohn ex- 
pressed his admiration and sympathy for the 
Zionist cause. He believed Zionism to stand 
for those principles he accepted—a distinct, 
Jewish nationality and the re-creation of a 
Jewish homeland in Palestine for all Jews 
desiring to emigrate there. Zionism symbol- 
ized the affirmation of his Jewish-people 
concept. 

During the 1930’s Lewisohn reiterated 
mainly in fiction his previous theories. In 
his Stephen Escott (1930) and The Last 
Days of Shylock (1931), both novels, the 
worth and intellectual superiority of the Jews 
stood out. In many short stories he empha- 
sized the disasters of attempted assimilation. 
His most direct fictional refutation of at- 
tempted assimilation appeared in the novel 
Trumpet of Jubilee (1937). In the early 
1940’s Lewisohn wrote two additional novels 
depicting his antagonism to attempted assim- 
ilation. They were Renegade (1942) and 
Breathe Upon These (1944). 

In 1950 Lewisohn published The Ameri- 
can Jew: Character and Destiny. With this 
work the course of philosophical develop- 
ment was completed, as Divine will and 
supernatural intervention became the sole 
reasons for the uniqueness of the Jewish 
people. The Jews were a distinct nationality, 
argued Lewisohn, because God ordained 
them such in the Bible. In Israel the Bible 
was taken as a secular expression of Jewish 
nationality. In Mid-Channel he had viewed 
the Bible as an expression of universal reli- 
gious truths but kept this apart from his 
theory of Jewish nationality. Finally, in The 
American Jew: Character and Destiny he 
evolved directly from the Bible a unified 
religious and nationalistic concept of the 
Jewish people. 

The racial idea that appeared in Upstream 
Lewisohn refuted in The American Jew: 
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Character and Destiny. In the latter work 
he denied the existence of Jewish physical 
characteristics. Instead of a race, the Jews 
were regarded as a nationality and a cultural 
group. 

In deriving his concept from the Bible, 
Lewisohn attributed a great deal of superior- 
ity to the Jewish people. He stated that only 
the Jews, with the Bible as their symbol, 
were the “chosen people” of God and that 
only they reacted against the pagan world. 
Lewisohn contended that the Jews were 
hated because as a “chosen people” they 
brought into the world the challenge of God, 
peace and righteousness. Until the world was 
redeemed by God this anti-Semitism would 
go on plaguing the Jews. 

In his newly-found religious concept Lewi- 
sohn heaped ridicule upon those “liberals” 
and “progressives” of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries that believed Jewish 
separateness was due to historic and social 
forces. He furthermore assailed those that 
believed a Jew indistinguishable from his 
fellow-citizen except by religion. Both these 
outlooks were viewed as evolving from a 
misinterpretation of the Jewish religion, 
which set apart an entire Jewish people. The 
great number of Jews holding one or both 
of these outlooks was evidence to Lewisohn 
that the pagan world had “crept into and 
corrupted the very soul of the Jew.” 

Throughout most of The American Jew: 
Character and Destiny Lewisohn advocated 
a way of life for American Jews. He empha- 
sized that they should affirm their God-given 
uniqueness, should follow the teachings and 
tenets of their religion, and should remain 
separate rather than attempt to become 
assimilated into the aggregate society. The 
many Jews not following these principles 
were considered blinded by the pressures 
put upon them. These pressures existed, be- 
cause “the world decries a Jew to diminish 
his Jewishness in order that it may more 
easily escape from the moral burden, the 
moral obligation which the very existence 
of unassimilated Jews confirms and de- 
mands.” Lewisohn seemed to indicate here 
that assimilation for the Jews was possible 
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but evil. No Jew who was assimilated, he 
declared, would help his people survive. 
Lewisohn stressed his conviction that con- 
trary to some beliefs, the modern age did 
not and should not prevent the Jews from 
remaining separate. He proposed that the 
disasters of this modern age—war and perse- 
cution—sounded a call for Jews to return to 
their true moral and spiritual being, which 
was accomplishable only by separateness. 

Lewisohn argued that freedom for Jews, 
as well as other people, to remain separate 
and distinct constituted the type of Ameri- 
canism which he thought had been fought 
for by Thomas Jefferson, Roger Williams, 
and Robert Frost. A unitary state he viewed 
with great disfavor: “Who clamors for the 
unitary state and society in America? Gerald 
L. K. Smith [anti-Semite] and Lessing Rosen- 
wald [former President of the American 
Council for Judaism]. Not Robert Hutchins 
or Reinhold Niebuhr or Archibald MacLeish. 
With which Americans are Jews going to 
make common cause?’”’* The assertion that 
many Jews had fled from their God-given 
difference and had attempted assimilation 
“on the level of baseball, gin-rummy, the 
average Hollywood film, and the comic 
strip” appeared again in this book. 

In deeming America’s cultural pattern 
poor and lacking in content, Lewisohn laid 
part of the blame upon American Jews, who 
did not read enough, did not educate them- 
selves, and did not put meaning into their 
organizational structures. Rather, by adapt- 
ing themselves to a baseless environment 
and by emphasizing secular, American na- 
tionalism, they acted like “delinquents” or 
“feeble-minded persons.” Such a situation, 
he stated, brought stagnancy and laid the 
foundation for dictatorial rule. Lewisohn 
advocated two methods by which Jews could 
add quality to their own, and hence also to 
American culture. 

One of these methods was for Jews, wher- 
ever they lived, to establish Jewish, parochial 
day-schools. Jewish high schools and colleges 

4. The American Jew: Character and Destiny 


(New York: Farrar, Strauss and Co., 1950), pp. 19, 
23. 
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were also favored, but the day-schools seemed 
more practicable. Such a system of education 
was needed, Lewisohn believed, since the 
public schools not only disregarded but also 
treated with contempt religious teachings. 
The day-school curriculum would include 
Jewish religion and history, thus, supposedly, 
giving to the children the knowledge and 
revelation needed for them to be better Jews 
and better Americans. Lewisohn’s faith in 
this method was unbounded. From these 
day-schools he believed “entire human be- 
ings” would emerge. Lewisohn fortified his 
argument by mentioning that Catholics and 
Protestants had set up their own schools to 
offset the void of religious teaching in public 
education. He did not discuss Christian day- 
schools at length, however, but instead re- 
ferred mostly to church colleges and univer- 
sities. Notre Dame was singled out as a 
prime example of what could and should be 
established in the sphere of education. 

The second method, advocated for Jews 
to add quality to culture, concerned Ameri- 
can Jewish writers. There were few great 
Jewish writers and poets in the United 
States, Lewisohn stated, because few had 
written about the Jewish people and the 
Jewish religion. The books of Edna Ferber, 
the essays of Walter Lipmann, and the plays 
of S. N. Behrman were regarded as meaning- 
less, since anyone might have written them. 
In érder to be a great American writer or 
poet, Lewisohn believed these Jews should 
be concerned with Jewish topics. 

Lewisohn drew an analogy between the 
situation in the United States and that in 
Germany during the twentieth century. He 
acknowledged Martin Buber and Franz Ros- 
enzweig as the only Jews who had contrib- 
uted qualitatively to German culture. The 
only American mentioned as a worthy Jew- 
ish writer was Soma Morgenstern, who wrote 
a triology of novels about the Jews. The 
theories of a Jewish day-school and of Jewish 
writing highlighted the separateness empha- 
sized in Lewisohn’s religious concept of the 
Jewish people. 

Another important aspect of this religious 
concept appearing in The American Jew: 





Character and Destiny was the assertion that 
the religious affirmation of the Jew necessi- 
tated his following many of the ritual laws of 
the Torah (Five Books of Moses). The Jew 
must “doven” (pray); he must observe the 
Sabbath reverently, by following the Biblical 
ordinances; he must follow the traditional 
dietary restrictions (kosher food laws). This 
was the way of life for Jews, Lewisohn 
claimed; it signified that they were a Di- 
vinely chosen people. 

The final theory of his religious concept 
was Zionism. He pointed with pride to the 
creation of the state of Israel as the verifica- 
tion of Jewish nationality. He called upon 
all American Jews, most of whom would not 
go to Israel to live, to support the Jewish 
nation whole-heartedly. Zionism to Lewi- 
sohn was an integral part of Judaism. It was 
that “central aspect of Jewish faith [empha- 
sizing] . . . that the Jewish people . . . must 
survive as a religio-ethnic entity . . . deter- 
mined by Divine will.”> Lewisohn refuted 
the argument that Zionism for the American 
Jew created a dual allegiance by pointing out 
that Americans of Polish descent aided Po- 
land, Americans of Italian descent aided 
Italy, and so forth. This, he stated, was as it 
should be. 

Zionism was not a new factor in Lewisohn’s 
philosophy. He made favorable mention of 
it in Israel (1925) and in Mid-Channel 
(1929). He also served as contributing edi- 
tor of The New Palestine between 1944 and 
1950. Although deeming it important, this 
writer never fully defined Zionism, as he 
used it, and did not explain in detail why it 
was of prime importance in Judaism. There 
are indications that his outlook on it vacil- 
lated through the years. For one thing, his 
general Jewish concept changed. His later 
Zionist enthusiasm, moreover, contradicted 
the early pacifist ideas. Whereas in Israel 
Lewisohn had urged Jews not to wage war 
or fight, in The American Jew: Character 
and Destiny, he lauded the creation by war 
of the state of Israel. Though Lewisohn’s 
Zionism fluctuated, it nevertheless kept 


5. Ibid., p. 4. 
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within the broad framework of Jewish na- 
tionalism and was influenced strongly by the 
thought of Theodore Herzl. 

Through a retrospective summary we can 
observe the evolutionary character of Lewi- 
sohn’s philosophy. He began with a negation 
of all things Jewish. When the bitterness of 
his rejection waned, Lewisohn viewed more 
sympathetically the people he had formerly 
tried to escape. He regarded them as a dis- 
tinct people, partially because of anti-Semi- 
tism, but mainly because a secular Jewish 
culture had sprung up. Lewisohn argued that 
Jews could only lead meaningful lives within 
their own culture; assimilation into the 
aggregate society was moral and spiritual 
suicide. When Lewisohn concerned himself 
with the Divine and with supernaturalism, it 
was not long before his philosophy became a 
type of religious nationalism. He finally con- 
sidered Jews the unique and “chosen peo- 
ple” of God created and maintained by the 
Divine will expressed in the Bible. 

In developing his philosophy, Ludwig 
Lewisohn traveled a long, intellectual road 
that led in many and diverse directions. Per- 
haps the most amazing development of all 
is that this philosophy in its final form had 
an important impact. Lewisohn seemed con- 
tent to assume and theorize with little or no 
evidence and explanation. His emphasis 
upon Jewish intellectual superiority stood 
out as the prime example in this regard. As 
yet, adequate evidence to substantiate such 
a view has not been forthcoming. 

A question might also be posed concern- 
ing Lewisohn’s theory of the Jewish people. 
In Upstream he referred to the Jews as a 
race with distinct physical characteristics. By 
1950, when The American Jew appeared, he 
refuted himself by arguing that the term 
“race” was not correct, but that the term 
“people” better fitted the Jews. And yet, 
could not his latter theory of the Jewish 
people be termed racial? True, it did not 
include an emphasis upon distinct physical 
characteristics. Lewisohn maintained, how- 
ever, that the Jewish people were not shaped 
simply by historical and social forces and 
were more than merely a religious commu- 
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nity. They constituted a unique and exclu- 
sive nationality. This nationality was religious 
and cultural; it was also political, as the 
stress upon Zionism especially indicated. Is 
there not great similarity between the Lewi- 
sohn “people” theory and the anti-Semitic 
“racial” theory? 

Basically, Lewisohn’s final philosophy 
echoes much of the century-old “Orthodox” 
concept of Judaism and of the more recent 
Zionist thought. He, therefore, cannot be 
considered an original thinker. Nevertheless, 
there are probably many who would concur 
with the prophecy of Rufus Learsi, noted 
Jewish writer, that the philosophy of Ludwig 
Lewisohn will endure long after other phi- 
losophies have failed. 





Waiting Rupo.pH BaRANIK 














Ve - Fin in Germany 


EMOCRATIC-MINDED GERMANS are un- 
|) happy over the course of develop- 
ments in their country. They fear 
a restoration of pre-war social and political 
tendencies, with reactionary financial barons 
and racist ideologists taking the upper hand. 
Finding that the situation is congenial, ex- 
treme nationalist groups are raising their 
heads. It is estimated that there are already 
more than one hundred different pro-Nazi 
groups in Germany, publishing over forty 
newspapers and periodicals. Some of these 
groups are openly political. Among them 
are the German Reichs Party, which holds 
six seats in the Parliament of Lower Saxony; 
the German Social Union, which is headed 
by Otto Strasser; and the German Bund. But 
even more potent centers of extremist ideas 
are the refugee organizations, formed by the 
former residents of territories occupied by 
Poland after the War, and the former Ger- 
man minority groups in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. Although most of the refugees 
have resettled in Germany, they feel rootless 
and carry nostalgic memories of their former 
homes. They form the lowest social layer 
and provide the bulk of the lowest-paid 
workers. All this makes them ready material 
for extremist propaganda. There is a refu- 
gee’s political party, the All-German Bloc, 
and there are refugees’ youth groups, wom- 
en’s organizations, singing clubs—all of them 
infiltrated by the extremists. 

Nazis of one shade or another too are to 
be found in all political parties, especially 
the conservative ones, such as the Christian 
Democratic Party of the present chancellor, 
Konrad Adenauer, the All-German Bloc, the 
German Party, and the Free Democratic 
Party. Many former Nazis hold high posi- 
tions in the present government, such as 
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Globke, Adenauer’s assistant; von Merkatz, 
Minister of Justice; Minister of the Interior 
Schroeder, and Imanuel Prausker, Minister 
for Reconstruction. Adenauer himself has 
a clean record but he is not known in Ger- 
many for his love of democracy. He is most 
closely connected with the Catholic clerical 
groups, who were responsible for frustrating 
a democratic revolution in Germany after 
the Second World War. 

One would expect that the extremist in- 
fluence would die out with the passage of 
time, especially since the remarkable eco- 
nomic recovery of Germany has created full 
employment and a fair standard of living 
for most people. This should remove the 
dissatisfactions upon which extremism feeds. 
But it is not so. Nazi tendencies have be- 
come more marked with each passing year. 
The German press is full of reports of anti- 
Semitic incidents, jingoist statements, and 
nationalist excesses. A few examples, taken 
from German newspapers and radio broad- 
casts of the past few months, give an idea 
of the situation. Recently a Berlin news- 
paper reported that in the fall of 1956 row- 
dies broke into a synagogue in Dusseldorf 
and smashed it up. The police said that they 
could find no clues as to the wrong-doers. 
Last year, the newspaper continued, the 
memorial tablet on the wall of the synagogue 
in Constanze was torn down and smashed. 
In the past years ten Jewish cemeteries have 
been desecrated no fewer than three hun- 
dred times. The local police almost always 
report that the damage was done by playing 
children, but there is no evidence that these 
playing children ever desecrate any but Jew- 
ish cemeteries. The offenses against inani- 
mate objects are unfortunately symptoms of 
something much worse. The few Jews who 
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managed to survive the Nazi extermination 
campaign in Germany are entitled, under 
laws passed in the first post-war period, to 
receive compensation for their sufferings. 
Time and again West German courts have 
turned down their applications on the flimsi- 
est grounds. A recent judgment of the Resti- 
tution Court in Berlin concerned a Christian 
woman who was married to a Jew, and who 
stood by him through thick and thin, living 
underground with him during the last years 
of the War. The court, in rejecting her 
application for compensation, stated that 
“the applicant herself admits that she was 
not personally exposed to Nazi persecution, 
and she could have left her husband at any 
time. However, she chose to follow him into 
illegality. Thus her sufferings were the result 
of her own free decision, and not caused by 
the Nazi measures.” 

Here are some other items. A teacher in 
Munich, drilling the alphabet to small chil- 
dren, chose the following sentence to re- 
hearse the letter “J”: “The Jews killed 
Jesus.” The Minister of Interior of the North 
German state of Schleswig-Holstein was the 
patron of a conference of the “Victims of 
Denazification.” The Minister of Social Af- 
fairs of the same state appointed a former 
county propaganda officer of the Nazi Party 
to be his press secretary. The Minister of 
Cultural Affairs in Lower Saxony named a 
former leader of the Nazi writers group to 
the Office for the Care of Art and Culture. 
An ex-general of the German Army, Foertsch, 
who is author of the book “Duties of Off- 
cers Who Are True to Hitler,” was chosen 
by the German Federal Government to 
write a book on the activities of NATO. 

What is ominous is not so much the 
existence of Nazi and pro-Nazi groups, but 
the support that they find, whether direct 
or indirect, from the authorities. For exam- 
ple, it is a common saying in Germany that 
the courts treat the Nazi criminals far more 
leniently than they do the victims of Nazism. 
But socialists and left-wing groups suffer the 
full force of the law. The way in which the 
administration treats the old Nazis is illus- 
trated by the case of Dr. Karl Grenzkin, a 
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former lieutenant-general in the S.S. During 
the Nazi times he was a member of the 
organization called “Spring of Life,” which 
conducted erotic orgies allegedly for the 
promotion of Teutonic racial purity. Before 
Grenzkin joined the Nazi Party he was a 
ship’s doctor in the imperial navy and gained 
wide experience as a world traveler. After 
the war he was tried as a war-criminal for 
conducting medical experiments upon in- 
mates of the concentration camps which 
caused many deaths. His defense attorney 
maintained that his activities in the Nazi 
Party were merely youthful crimes—a strange 
description for a man who was 41 years old 
when he joined the Nazis. His services in 
the Nazi era were honorary, and he received 
only a nominal honorarium of 125 marks a 
month, yet he engaged the most distin- 
guished lawyers to fight his case. But he was 
sentenced to life imprisonment. Dr. Grenz- 
kin was recently paroled from prison and 
certified as a “heimkehrer” or a home re- 
turner. Strictly speaking, “heimkehrer” 
means prisoner of war who returns home 
after release from captivity, but it is applied 
to any German who is released from Allied 
imprisonment, even though he may have 
been sentenced for war crimes, as was Dr. 
Grenzkin. As a “heimkehrer” he received 
compensation for his imprisonment. It was 
discovered that the German government 
sent gifts to him and his companions in 
prison on festive occasions, such as the 
Chancellor’s birthday. The Berlin newspaper 
Telegraf commented that “we have never 
known that victims of war, the widows and 
orphans, or those who survived the massacres 
in the concentration camps, or even small 
thieves, were objects of generosity in the 
same way as the criminals of the Landberg 
prison.” Even now this ex-Nazi owns a house 
in Berlin and lives in comfort, while many 
victims of Nazism have difficulty finding a 
place in which to live. 

Equally perplexing is the decision of the 
German government to recruit old S.S. offi- 
cers into the new German Army. It is 
acknowledged that the S.S. bears most of 
the burden for German atrocities. The S.S. 
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was responsible for the mass murders in 
concentration camps, for the extermination 
of Slavs and Jews in German-occupied 
countries. S.S. was the embodiment of the 
Nazi spirit; this also was true of the S.S. 
armed units, the so-called Waffen-S.S. The 
West German government, which professes 
democratic principles and opposes Nazism, 
nevertheless passed a law permitting the in- 
duction of S.S. officers up to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the new Army, subject 
to scrutiny in each case. This measure ex- 
cited much unfavorable comment in Ger- 
many and abroad. Actually the number of 
people involved is small. The total of former 
S.S. officers so far accepted is said to number 
only thirty, and it may never exceed a hun- 
dred. These individuals may not be of vital 
importance in shaping the political thinking 
of the new Army. It is equally true that the 
government would not have suffered a great 
military loss if it had foregone their services. 
The real issue at stake was the rehabilitation 
of the old Nazis, and the government has 
gone a long way in satisfying the extremists, 
who wanted the recruitment of all former 
S.S. officers without qualifications. It is note- 
worthy that even the Social Democrats, who 
are the most determined opponents of a 
resurgent Nazism, did not oppose the meas- 
ure for the recruitment of the old S.S. off- 
cers when it came up for a vote in the 
German Parliament. They reason that there 
are some four million votes belonging to 
former S.S. members, their relatives and 
friends, and the Social Democratic Party did 
not want to make a gift of them to its oppo- 
nents in the coming elections. Considera- 
tions of political expediency are thus allowed 
to help those who are enemies of democracy. 
The result is that old Nazis and their hench- 
men have staged a come-back, entrenching 
themselves in one branch of government 
after another. 

The process of renazification in the Ger- 
man government came to light accidentally 
some time ago. It happened in this way. 
There was the trial of a war criminal in 
Nuremberg in 1954. The accused was one 
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Rademacher, who was an official in charge 
of Jewish affairs in the German foreign min- 
istry under the Nazis. Rademacher was 
accused of complicity in the extermination 
of Jews in occupied Europe; but as the trial 
proceeded not only the accused but the 
entire foreign office was implicated; and the 
new German foreign office has been te- 
cruited almost entirely from the old one. 
Documents of the German foreign office, 
some of which were captured by the Allies, 
were introduced into the trial. They pro- 
vided unmistakable evidence that the foreign 
office as a whole had cooperated with the 
S.S. in the program of liquidating the Jews 
of Europe. The responsibility of the foreign 
office was particularly heavy because the S.S. 
never started an action against the Jewish 
population in any occupied country without 
consulting the foreign ministry. If the latter 
raised any objection, even a trivial one, the 
S.S. respected it. But it was very rare indeed 
that the foreign office raised any objection; 
it promoted and furthered that policy. 
Most of the witnesses in the Rademacher 
case were other German diplomats, many of 
them again in government employment. Ini- 
tially they wanted to help the accused. 
When they saw that Rademacher was com- 
promised beyond all help, they began to 
worry about their own safety. One day Rade- 
macher was being examined in court about 
the murder of a group of Hungarian Jews. 
A document was introduced showing the 
exact date and place of execution. The SS. 
had as usual consulted the foreign office 
about its opinion in the matter and had 
received the reply that the foreign office had 
no objection to “special treatment” for 
Hungarian Jews. When the accused was 
confronted with the relevant documents, he 
contended that he did not know what was 
meant by “special treatment.” Upon this 
the prosecuting attorney produced a receipt, 
signed by the accused, showing that he made 
a trip to Hungary at the time of the execu- 
tions. The purpose of the trip, he had writ- 
ten, was “liquidation of Jews.” The defend- 
ing attorney lost his patience at this point. 
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He argued that the foreign office had asked 
him to maintain the greatest discretion in 
conducting this case but it was “stabbing 
him in the back” by releasing documents 
such as the receipt signed by Rademacher. 
The foreign ministry allegedly sent a repre- 
sentative to the court to advise the judge 
as well as the prosecuting attorney to con- 
duct the case more carefully. But newsmen 
got hold of some of the incriminating docu- 
ments and publicized them. Some members 
of the new German foreign office were 
shown to be heavily burdened with respon- 
sibility for the conduct of the Nazi foreign 
policy. Included among them was the indi- 
vidual who was Nazi Foreign Minister Rib- 
bentrop’s special assistant for producing the 
white books, explaining and justifying Nazi 
foreign policy. Another had the duty of 
getting Germany’s allies to fall in line with 
her in the anti-Semitic policies. This indi- 
vidual was now employed in the compensa- 
tion branch of the foreign office. Included 
was also the foreign ministry’s liaison officer 
with the S.S. As a result of publicity in the 
press and radio, one official was discharged 
from the foreign office. He promptly sued 
the government for damages and the courts 
decided in his favor, arguing that it was the 
business of the government to have known 
the case against him when it employed him 
in 1951. 

Cases involving the German Army and 
the foreign office are not unique. Other gov- 
ernment departments, such as the Ministries 
of Interior and of Refugee Affairs, are also 
riddled with people who served the Nazis 
faithfully, even enthusiastically. In other 
words, the conduct of a democratic govern- 
ment is in the hands of people whose loyalty 
to democracy is doubtful, to say the least. 
Actually the process of denazification went 
wrong at the very beginning because the 
Allied military authorities rejected the co- 
operation of German anti-Nazis and adopted 
their own legalistic and formal approach. 
Every suspected person, or any German who 
applied for an official position, had to fill a 
complicated questionnaire and his case was 
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judged according to what he said. The indi- 
viduals who were caught were the formally 
guilty ones. especially those who tried to 
hide their Nazi Party membership. Denazi- 
fication offices were flooded with thousands 
of cases of minor offenders, but the really 
“big fish” mostly escaped. Indeed, the impor- 
tant officials were regarded as indispensable 
for setting up the new German administra- 
tion. It was said that since they had created 
the mess, they were best suited to clear it. 
Renazification of the German bureaucracy 
was the most fateful step on the road to the 
restoration of the pre-war Germany rather 
than the creation of a new, democratic Ger- 
many. So long as Germany remained under 
Allied control, the reactionaries lay low. As 
Germany gained independence, the old 
chorus began to be heard again. 

One of the signs of the growth of Nazi 
influence is the reappearance of student 
corporations and duelling societies. The cor- 
porations, which superficially resemble Amer- 
ican fraternities, have been one of the most 
reactionary elements in German life for a 
long time, dominated as they are by their 
patrons, the “Alte Herren,” who provide the 
money for the corporations’ activities and 
shape the minds of the members. Student 
corporations are attractive because, apart 
from providing financial help for the mem- 
bers, they are supposed to create life-long 
fellowship. But it is prospect of good jobs 
through the influence of the “Alte Herren” 
which counts most of all. The corporations, 
while rejecting and mocking democracy, are 
permeated with mystic nationalist and racial 
ideas. The members feel that they are the 
elite of the nation; that it is their business 
to lead; and that others are to follow. Before 
the war about seventy-five per cent of all 
university students were members of the 
corporations; now they number only one- 
third of the total; but they are growing. 
University authorities tried to combat the 
re-establishment of the corporations but 
they were frustrated by the courts. Some uni- 
versities banned the corporations on the 
ground that their members engaged in duel- 
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ling, which was illegal because it employed 
dangerous weapons and caused bodily in- 
juries. The courts held that the duelling 
swords were not dangerous weapons and that 
the cuts which resulted did not constitute 
bodily injury. Clearly, some of the peopie 
sitting in the courts were themselves protec- 
tors of the corporations. 

Still another ominous sign is the growing 
number of books which glorify the Nazi 
era—Hitler himself—and promote the idea 
of German nationalism. Reminiscences of 
the war generals are especially popular. 
Allegedly scientific and scholarly works con- 
tain racist propaganda. Here are extracts 
from a book entitled The Dictionary of 
German Ethnology by Richard Beit]. Ger- 
man ethnology, according to the author, is 
“the scientific investigation of the German 
people in their spiritual uniqueness. . . . It 
investigates the mother part of the living 
body, where the interconnection of blood, 
community, and soil is unbroken.” “Heil 
Hitler” is explained as “the gesture of strug- 
gle and upswing,” adding that the “times 
in which national will and political objec- 
tives are emphasized create new forms of 
greeting.” Similar in emphasis is a newly- 
published Dictionary of German History, 
edited by Roessler and Franz. National so- 
cialism, it is explained, “attempted to remove 
the conflict between capitalists and workers 
by uniting them into a front of the toil- 
ers .. .” There is no word of condemnation. 

Enough has been said to show that the 
danger of extreme nationalism in Germany 
is a serious one. The question as to just how 
great this danger is cannot be answered eas- 
ily. The number of those who openly profess 
Nazism is rather small. If they were the only 
source of danger, one might dimiss it, leav- 
ing the democratic forces in Germany to 
take care of the matter. But the roots of 
Nazism go deep into German history. The 
mystic cult of blood and soil and race ideol- 
ogy, coupled with a nationalism which 
swings like a pendulum between the depths 
of defeat and the glories of power and vic- 
tory—these elements are still at work. The 
professed Nazis are like the exposed part of 
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an iceberg, the bulk of which is hidden from 
the view. What do the common people 
think? Surveys of public opinion in Germany 
present a disquieting picture. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people seem to believe, 
for instance, that what distinguished the 
Weimar Republic was not its democracy, 
but disorder, bickering, and corruption. The 
people believe that Hitler created order. 
Nobody seems to think of freedom in this 
connection. Opinion surveys show also that 
the people are largely ignorant of political 
matters. Few know the name of the presi- 
dent of the German Republic or of their 
own representative. But the most ignorant 
individuals hold the most extreme views. 

Yet the cause of democracy in Germany 
is not a lost one. The war decimated and 
discredited the Nazi leadership. Even Hit- 
ler’s name has lost its magic. At present the 
neo-Nazi movement is scattered and none 
of its leaders has the appearance of a future 
dictator. All this provides a great opportun- 
ity for a democratic leadership; and, indeed, 
a democratic movement is taking shape. 
Trade unions, the Social Democratic Party, 
and a bulk of the students are firmly demo- 
cratic. This also holds true for many news- 
paper writers, radio broadcasters, and publi- 
cists in general. Some of them recently 
organized themselves into a “Club of Re- 
publican Publicists,” with the avowed aim 
of combating anti-democratic forces by 
focusing public attention upon them. Its 
agitation led to the passage of a law in 
Bavaria which authorizes the police to con- 
fiscate pro-Nazi literature pending final judg- 
ment by the appropriate court. This is an 
advance upon the previous situation, where 
a court action was required before the con- 
fiscation. This meant that the edition of the 
book was sold out before the court made up 
its mind. There is good reason to believe 
that where firm and enlightened leadership 
is available the German people are willing 
to support a democratic policy. The future 
of Germany hangs upon the question 
whether or not an effective democratic lead- 
ership will be forthcoming in time. 
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HE BUSTLING, wheedling, unmethodi- 
| cal personality of the match-maker is 
a well-established type in Jewish lit- 
erature and in the folk imagination. In the 
Old World the word shadchen alone was 
enough to conjure up a completed image. 
Immediately he was pictured as the figure 
dressed in black gabardine, alternating gloom 
and joy, running from house to house, his 
omnipresent black notebook in hand, exag- 
gerating his clients’ qualities, cajoling and 
bargaining for dowry and gifts. 

Rabbinic writings as far back as the 13th 
century show that the match-maker was a 
respected and necessary member of the com- 
munity. Much space was devoted to describ- 
ing his legal status and the amount of his 
professional fees. Throughout the years the 
European shadchen was the go-between of 
orthodox families whose parents were too 
proud to go a-courting by themselves, and 
whose children had no choice of life-mates. 
Many a rabbi who received no payment for 
his ministerial calling was provided a liveli- 
hood by this sort of avocation. 

With the opening of the New World, 
mass immigration created new social insti- 
tutions. America was the death of the old- 
style shadchen. In shtetl life he personally 
knew many people, covered miles of terri- 
tory, and could run from family to family 
and town to town. But in an urban area he 
knew few of the thousands of families 
pressed into one or two square miles; con- 
sequently, the people had to come to him. 
In the United States the European shadchen 
realized the big business possibilities and 
the marriage-broker agency was born. Here, 
with a system of dating, the air of inevitabil- 
ity disappeared and the prospective client 
had, for the first time, a choice. 


By CURT LEVIANT 


The familiar slapstick classic of the man 
slipping on the banana peel is a situation 
hilarious to everyone but the man on the 
peel. Similarly with match-making. The 
happy, the married, and the happily married 
can all afford laughter. But for the many 
individuals, young and old, who patronize 
the matrimonial agencies, the shadchen is no 
joke. He is, perhaps, their only salvation. 

To those unfamiliar with the Yiddish 
press, the existence of a professional group 
of marriage brokers may come as a surprise. 
But in New York City alone there are three 
(judging by the size of their “ads”) large 
matrimonial bureaus—the Arthur Rose, 
Field, and Pauline agencies—and a host of 
smaller social clubs and party groups. In 
addition to these commercial announce- 
ments, the Yiddish papers contain columns 
of personal notices in English. In them each 
advertiser is his own broker. 

Poorly typographed and poorly written, 
these “ads” often have the grotesque added 
to the pathetic. In one column a young man 
was described thus: “My appearance is 
typed as an exotic movie star, with jet black 
hair, shiny white teeth and muscular physic.” 
Another notice labelled a woman as a 
“charming brunette.” 

Those who want quicker contact with the 
opposite sex can, upon payment of a fee, 
register with one of the various matrimonial 
services. There he or she is guaranteed an 
unlimited number of “appointments.” Deny- 
ing high-pressuring and exaggeration, the 
professional match-makers are the aloof mid- 
dlemen. Their European forebears hastened 
what was fated. They, the modern marriage 
brokers, give their clients choice, then leave 
them to their own fate. But whether they 
live in the 13th or 20th century, their goals 
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are ageless. Marriages may be made in 
heaven, but commissions must be made on 
earth. 

I 

Arthur Rose’s agency is one of the “Big 
Three” whose “ads” appear daily in the 
Day-Morning Journal. His office is located 
in the large living room of his Brooklyn 
home and is cozily furnished by leatherette 
sofas and chairs, two adjacent television sets, 
modern lamps, and a long desk with two 
bright-red telephones. Arthur Rose, born in 
Brooklyn fifty-two years ago, speaks with a 
soft and serious professional voice, tinged 
with a Brooklyn accent. 

“My father Abraham, the founder of this 
agency,” Mr. Rose began, “was born some- 
wheres in Russia where he was what a public 
notary would call an attorney. It was first 
when he came to America that he got into 
the marriage broker business. And when he 
took sick, naturally I took over. He died, let 
me see, I think it was fourteen-fifteen years 
ago at eighty. So the business went from 
father to son. Now we have a total of forty- 
two years’ combined experience.” 

Mr. Rose described his agency’s method 
of match-making. “Here you have a girl. See, 
eighteen. One of my youngest. When the 
folks come in and enroll her, we ask them 
to fill out an application blank.” 

On the printed form were listed spaces 
for name, address, city, state, sex, height 
(weight is conspicuously absent), color of 
hair and eyes, birthplace, nationality, and 
religion. (Mr. Rose includes the word “reli- 
gion” because he does have some Gentile 
clientele. “But,” he added hastily, “naturally 
I never introduce Gentile to Jew and vice- 
versa.”) The single, the divorcee, the widow, 
and widower, too, had to list their categories. 
The number of children, extent of educa- 
tion, the occupation or business, income, 
value of personal and real property also had 
to be revealed. Concluding the form was a 
statement giving Mr. Rose authority to uti- 
lize the information. 

“The parents,” Mr. Rose continued, “en- 
roll her secretly with my service because they 
think she’s getting to the marrying age but 
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not going out much. The next thing that 
happens is that a fellow will call her and 
say he is a mutual acquaintance.” According 
to the marriage broker’s statistics, it is mostly 
girls whom the parents enroll without their 
knowledge. Only one half of 1% (the figure 
is Mr. Rose’s) are boys enrolled by their 
parents. The other 992% of the males come 
voluntarily. 


Complete success is not guaranteed. “Like 
a doctor, I can’t cure every case. I mean they 
don’t all work out. I’d be dishonest if I said 
we match up 100% of the people. But with 
the young girls it’s between 65 and 75% 
successful. Naturally my results with the 
older people are a little less.” 

Clients are enrolled for a six-month or a 
twelve-month period and have appointments 
arranged for them over such length of time. 
Once a member of the service, the client 
pays a fee, which, Mr. Rose says, “comes to 
less than thirty cents a day. People who 
spend that daily on carfare should be able 
to afford that for their social life. In life 
chances must be taken.” 


Once the date is completed, each party is 
supposed to call Mr. Rose. If the couple is 
satisfied another date is arranged. If not, 
each is given new names and new telephone 
numbers. For their benefit, before they go 
out, Mr. Rose gives them a little card as a 
reminder. He accentuated that it was not 
a business card, since it didn’t mention his 
name. It read: 


AFTER EVERY APPOINTMENT 


Phone me and report back on 
the following days ONLY! 
Monday, Wednesday and Thursday 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. only 
Closed on all Holidays 


UL 6-7131 IN 2-2734 


A shadchen must, for professional reasons, 
not only be a married man, but a happily 
married one. This Mr. Rose is. A shadchen 
as bachelor would be open to scorn; and 
what is worse, no business. Arthur and Ger- 
trude Rose have been married for over thirty 
years and have one daughter and two grand- 
children. 
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During the last nine-month period, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rose’s reckoning, about 
thirty-three couples have been married. “Be- 
lieve it or not,” he said, “I never had one 
of those men ask me, ‘Can you give me a 
woman who can cook?’ An old man, you 
figure, expects it naturally. But the young 
ones don’t care. I figure they take it for 
granted they'll get canned and frozen food 
anyway.” 

Meeting all sorts of people, the marriage 
broker runs across many unusual situations. 
But the most surprising thing that happened 
to Arthur Rose occurred a few years ago. 
One evening, after answering the doorbell, 
he saw a midget standing by the door wait- 
ing to be admitted. The handsome, thirty- 
year-old stripling turned out to be Jewish 
and single, naturally. But Mr. Rose had to 
tell him the sad news that he had no female 
Jewish midgets on file, but would let him 
know as soon as he heard of one. 

When a prospective client comes in, the 
match-maker secretly gives him a mark, 
ranging from A to D. “I do my best to give 
an introduction to fit into age, height, edu- 
cation, appearance, and background. When 
I was a boy not many people had an educa- 
tion. But now about 85% of my clients go 
to college.” 

Many changes have taken place since his 
father’s time. The Arthur Rose system of 
match-making now takes modern methods 
into account: “For instance, my dad, who 
was a scholar and a writer, had no printed 
applications. He jotted down notes on bits 
of paper and relied on his good memory.” 

Today there is precision. There are printed 
forms, careful screening, and evaluation of 
data. The client is introduced to another of 
the opposite sex who most approximates his 
needs and wants. Sometimes Mr. Rose even 
travels to the homes of the clients for per- 
sonal consultation. 

Feeling and intuition play an important 
part in the shadchen’s daily life. When he 
has a “feeling” that on a certain day he 
should not use his car, Mr. Rose travels to 
his Bronx and Manhattan offices by subway. 
He learned about intuition from the Times 
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or the Daily Mirror—he didn’t remember 
where. And sometimes he has the “feeling” 
that two people are made for each other de- 
spite the fact that the data are against them. 

Once a middle-aged man named Sam 
asked for an unattached woman. But Mr. 
Rose felt that Sarah, a woman with two 
grown daughters, would be ideal for him. 
The shadchen hinted that the woman should 
hide the daughters when the gentleman 
called. Sarah did so, willingly. After a while 
Sam became enamored of Sarah and pro- 
posed. She then immediately produced her 
two children. But love had taken such a 
firm hold on Sam that not even this sudden 
shock could cool his ardor. 

His business is not one to get rich in, 
Arthur Rose believes. “You can‘t get rich 
being a marriage broker. I’m cupid for a 
fee, you might say, but I do a lot of good. 
I always think of it as a service, not a busi- 
ness. And in no service can you become 
rich. The main thing is getting people mar- 
ried. Naturally you don’t know a person till 
you live with him. But long courtships are 
foolish and silly, and I don’t care for short 
ones. The average should be five to six 
months. If people don’t get to know each 
other by a year they'll never know each 
other.” 

The desire for marriage is international, 
as was shown by Mr. Rose’s display of letters 
from Australia, Israel, Italy, and Germany. 
But he handles no European business, al- 
though he has arranged matches for people 
in Canada, Cuba, and South America. “If 
God is with you,” Mr. Rose outlined his 
philosophy, “and you have mazel, things 
will work out. If not, you can go on forever 
and you won’t get married. And you have 
to be born good-natured, too. Me, for in- 
stance. If I have a dollar and you need it, 
naturally I'll give it to you. And by the way, 
if you’re unattached, we can also marry you 
off.” 

II 

The second agency among the “Big Three” 
is directed by Irving Field. 

“Mr. Field is a very busy man,” were the 
man’s first words. 
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“When will he return?” 

“I am Mr. Field,” he said. 

His agency is located in a small office on 
the seventh floor of a 5th Avenue building. 
He does not call his business a matrimonial 
bureau. On his door, letter-head, and appli- 
cation blank it is known as “Field’s Exclu- 
sive Service.” 

“T came to America in 1919,” Mr. Field 
spoke, mixing the first and third personal 
pronouns, “from Russian Poland.” But his 
personal history is not important. Mr. Field 
brings happiness to thousands of desperate 
families. His father was a shadchen in Eu- 
rope. But the methods are modern now, 
more scientific. Mr. Field was a young man 
when he came to America in 1919. But age 
and schooling are not important. “People 
want to know about my service, As you can 
see the door is always moving; the phone 
never stops ringing.” 

As if on cue, the phone rang. He was 
very friendly to the client, calling the party 
“my dear,” urging her to have “patience, 
faith, and hope,” and smiling into the 
mouthpiece. The smile did not disappear 
from his cheeks when he hung up. There 
was a kindly air about his mobile face with 
its aquiline nose and warm, downward-slant- 
ing, full-lidded eyes. He spoke softly with a 
European accent, and his tone was one of 
quick agreement. “You write with your 
words, but say like this: ‘Mr. Field likes to 
do good for humility.’” 

“Humanity?” 

“That’s right, humanity; you polish it up. 
Mr. Field has thousands of lonely people 
passing through his doors. About 40% of 
them get married. They come to Mr. Field 
from all the United States, France, Canada, 
and Israel. Everything is ethical. I think 
mine is the largest agency in the world.” 

Irving Field has two types of service—the 
personal and the confidential. In the first, 
the individual comes to the office and asks 
to be introduced to someone. In the second, 
mothers submit details and pictures of their 
daughters without their knowledge. The 
forms are similar to the Arthur Rose blanks, 
but there are additional spaces for foreign 
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languages, physical defects, and smoking and 
drinking habits. 

A few days after this application is filled 
out, a young man will call the girl, saying 
that he is the son of a mutual acquaintance. 
To each client going on an appointment 
Mr. Field gives a multigraphed guide sheet. 
The men and women get different rules, but 
basically they stress politeness, tact, and 
prompt payment of fees. 

“Sometimes,” Mr. Field said, “the arrange- 
ments are made 100% by mail. I never see 
either of the people.” He pointed proudly 
to a glass-framed panel showing the initials 
and home towns of thirty recently married 
couples. 

Like all good shadchenim, Mr. Field, too, 
is married. He and his wife Rose have been 
married thirty-six years. They live in Man- 
hattan and have one married daughter. Al- 
though Mr. Field’s forms request listing of 
hobbies and interests, he himself has no 
time for outside diversions.He neither reads 
nor goes to the movies. He does not even 
watch television. He works seven days a 
week: Mondays through Saturdays, nine to 
seven; but on Sundays he works only till five. 

“In all the years of my practice,” he said, 
“there has not been one divorce. Mr. Field’s 
only pleasure in life as a professional man 
is to do his job to match-up lonely individ- 
uals till they reach their object of matri- 
mony.” 

He believes not in miracles, but in the 
scientific approach. Only then is marriage 
successful. The women look for sincerity, 
not wealth. And the men look for beauty, 
character, and a good housekeeper. To com- 
municate with his many professional clients, 
including “many man and lady doctors,” 
Mr. Field converses in Yiddish, German, 
and Polish. 

Among the many “ads” he places in vari- 
ous foreign-language papers, the one in the 
Yiddish daily, despite its poor grammar, is 
most inviting. “My dear selected clientele, 
single, divorced, widowers, and widows of 
all ages: if you wish to meet a business man, 
working fellow, dentist, etc., also Sabbath 
observers and a fine class of rich men and 
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women, so why lose your time and money? 
Call us... .” 

The “ad” listed a representative sampling 
of the various seekers. They are ‘abelled by 
their sex or profession (those without a 
profession list their sex), age, salary, and 
choice of mate. “Widower, 48, clean-cut, 
$20,000 a year.” “Miss, 21, attrc, wealthy, 
seeks MD.” “MD, 30, handsome, seeks 
pretty miss.” 

The clients are registered for a year at a 
“nominal fee.” Appointments are arranged 
regularly. “Results usually start within thirty 
days,” said Mr. Field. “After marriage he 
expects a reward for his service according to 
the people’s means. He always gets more 
than he expects from the wealthy ones. 
That’s right, when people are too poor to 
pay, Mr. Field does not collect a fee. But 
like I said you have to have patience. Take 
me, I am a man of limited patience.” 

“Unlimited?” 

“That’s right, you polish it when you write 
it. Unlimited patience—that’s right. Other- 
wise how could I sit here ten hours a day.” 

To the few clients who do not pay a fee, 
a printed letter is sent. It reminds them of 
the good deed the broker has done and in- 
forms them that the shadchen has worked, 
is now working, and will continue to work 
for the benefit of his clients. 

“For Mr. Field his work in arranging 
about 200 dates a month is his pleasure. His 
work is his life. That’s why he never wants 
to take a vacation. Well, I’m glad to help 
you out and...um... if you ever need 
anything . . . that’s right . . . I'll see if I can 
help you. ...” 

Ill 

A woman arranging a match is not prac- 
ticing a profession; she is exercising her 
second nature. At Pauline’s, the third of 
the “Big Three,” I looked forward to meet- 
ing for the first time a professional woman 
shadchenteh. Pauline’s “Business Office” 
(they all avoid use of the embarrassing term 
“matrimonial agency”) is located on the 
ninth floor of a building opposite Macy’s. 
As I opened the door, a tall, slim, alert-look- 
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ing man with a trim mustache rose to shake 
hands. “Is Pauline in?” 

“Sam Pauline speaking. How about a nice 
girl for yourself? Used to be Paulinsky, but 
when my father who was shadchen in Eu- 
rope came here in 1920, he took off the sky. 
He’s in his eighties now and retired only 
last year.” 

Born in New York’s East Side and edu- 
cated in its public and high schools, Sam 
Pauline entered the business as soon as he 
was of age. He has the modern shadchen’s 
personality: a quiet, gentle voice and faith 
in the rightness of the profession. 

Mr. Pauline also advertises in the Day- 
Journal, Forward, Aufbau, and Mirror. His 
three-inch “ad” in the Day is the least pre- 
tentious in size, but it quotes figures that 
surely must stir the heart of the interested 
reader. “Nine out of ten couples are happily 
married through our appointments.” 

Mr. Pauline does not utilize printed forms. 
Instead, on his huge bureau-type desk, he 
writes out an individual card for each new 
client, taking down the vital statistics. 
“You'd be surprised. I don’t only get nebichs. 
Some good looking girls come to me. What’s 
their trouble? Too particular. Here, they 
feel, they'll get what they want. You can 
never tell, your own neighbor may have gone 
to a shadchen. Some people don’t even know 
their own marriage was arranged by a 
broker. People are just ashamed to admit 
going to one.” 

Just then a young woman came in and I 
stepped into his conference room. Here 
people are introduced and are sometimes 
married. A makeshift, untraditional “flying 
chupa” made of red silk and latticed wood- 
work hung from the ceiling. As the woman 
left, Mr. Pauline pointed to the closing door 
and said, “See, a thirty-six-year-old widow, 
still wears her ring for sentimental reasons. 
Who’s to know she’s a widow? But you 
gotta go out. You have to push it. Women 
cut down their age, men even more.” Mr. 
Pauline has his own system for shy boys, 
enrolled without their knowledge. He gives 
the father a girl’s number. The father tells 
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the boy, “A friend of mine at the shop gave 
me this number. It’s his niece. He’d like you 
to call her.” The boy has the preliminaries 
prepared for him, and then he is on his own. 

Mr. Pauline’s fee for a one-year member- 
ship is fifty dollars. The clients have as many 
dates as they can handle. If they marry 
(75% do, says the match-maker), there is 
a $200 after-marriage fee. He laughingly re- 
members how he saved one woman the two 
hundred dollars. He married her daughter, 
Pearl, and they now have two married chil- 
dren. 

Sam Pauline lifted his desk blotier and 
displayed a Doris Blake column which con- 
demned marriage-brokers. “Why go to a 
stranger?” she asked. “I wanted to write her 
that everyone is a stranger. Everyone needs 
a third party. Some are lucky. They meet 
at an affair, in Miami. A third party or thing 
brings everyone together. People have blind 
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dates with strangers. Everyone is a stranger 
until they meet.” 

Over the years a pattern of choice has 
been formed. A girl must have a taller boy. 
No matter how rich he is, he cannot be a 
head shorter than she. Almost every girl 
wants a man older than herself. Among all 
the shadchenim the social or professional 
gap is never leaped. Like water seeking its 
own level, love seeks its own class: a profes- 
sional to a professional, a clerk to a secretary, 
one intellectual to another. The recognition 
of these social wants simply makes for good 
business. 

Like his co-professionals, Mr. Pauline has 
no complaints about people who abscond 
with their brides without paying. “Most of 
them pay up. They feel it’s good luck. But 
if, like one couple I had, they run away to 
California, what am I gonna do, chase them?” 
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Bridges who had taught him in kinder- 
garten; the new rabbi from the Shule 
where Harry’s family went; the four young- 
sters from David’s Sunday School class, each 
of whom solemnly shook her hand and then 
sat primly on the sofa peering at her as if 
she wore a ring through her nose; the Kell- 
mans, who used to live on Adkins just 
around the corner; even the two old Zoop 
sisters who never went anyplace. She was 
glad that she had enough cake to serve them, 
and, of course, Milly had coffee and tea 
ready; and for the children, there was choco- 
late ice cream. How kind they all were—not 
that their presence would fill the terrible 
void in her heart; that was impossible, but 
being with people made the day bearable. 
By four-thirty the company had gone. Still 
two hours remained before Harry would be 
here. He would come on the six-thirty ex- 
press, just as if he were coming from town. 
How well she knew, for the weather permit- 
ting, David would always skate down the 
walk to greet him. She had only to close her 
eyes to see the boy now. And yet to see the 
soft outline of his little round face now was 
like feeling a knife in her heart. And today 
she had no more tears! Harry’s family, 
staunchly orthodox, had wanted her to sit 
with them in shiva, but of course she 
couldn’t. She wasn’t strong enough for that 
ever-visible evidence of her loss. 

She would get a drink, she decided now, 
and sit over it until Harry came. There was 
nothing else she wished to do. She was at 
the sideboard when she heard the doorbell, 
and, after a minute, Milly asking, “Who 
shall I say is calling?” 

Janet did not recognize the name the 
woman gave her, nor, when Milly ushered 
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her in, did the face look familiar. Her visi- 
tor wore a large cameo—it had a slightly 
purplish tinge and matched the blue-tinted 
hair; her face was long and thin; a little 
drooping, Janet in a happier and more re- 
laxed frame of mind would have found her- 
self saying. There was a faded elegance about 
the woman such as, Janet fancied, one saw 
in seedy exiled duchesses or the aging wives 
of the partners in the firm. Perhaps she was 
one of them. Janet could never get them 
straight. She held out her hand. “Won’t you 
sit down please, Mrs.—.” She hesitated, real- 
izing she did not know the woman’s name. 

“You must call me Fannie,” said her 
guest. She took the stiff-back chair, leaving 
the sofa for Janet. For a moment her head 
seemed to Janet to be circled in the crimson 
light of the setting sun. “When I saw the 
news of the accident in the paper, I knew I 
must come,” she said. 

There was such sympathy in her voice 
that soon Janet was talking almost glibly, 
saying the things that she had meant to say 
all day; and yet she was puzzled even as she 
talked, for she had never seen this woman 
before today. Why was it easy to talk to her 
and not, for instance, to the Zoop sisters 
whom she had known all her life. “What I 
can’t stand is this dreadfully lonely house. 
I go around—here are his trains—his electric 
set; here are his jeans—he wanted a pair so 
much that I finally broke down and bought 
them, even though Harry—my husband— 
thought it foolish of me. All is where I can 
see them. But where is my little boy?” She 
rocked a little in silence, looking above Fan- 
nie’s head to the lawn outside the French 
window. The sun was reflected now on the 
glass top of the table under the maple, where 
they ate when the weather was nice. “I lost 
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my father and it was sharp, but this makes 
the other seem unfelt.” 

Fannie leaned forward, touching her hand. 
“My dear, my dear,” she said. Janet, a little 
spent, a trifle abashed, dropped her gaze. 
There was a moment of silence. “My name 
doesn’t mean anything to you?” Fannie 
asked presently. Janet stared at her without 
replying. “Surely Harry must have spoken 
of me,” Fannie went on, and it was the way 
she said his name—Harry—that made Janet 
realize who she was. She stared at her guest 
without speaking; the blood seemed to leave 
her head and she could not focus her 
thoughts. The cruel calculated nerve to 
come—the insult! 

But even as she glanced at the woman her 
sense of balance came back, and she knew 
her guest had come not to hurt her but to 
commiserate with her. 

So this was Fannie—Fannie! Funny how 
little the name had meant! Besides, she had 
pictured her so differently—a dumpy woman, 
very fat, a chatterbox, maybe wearing frou- 
frou, a silly, useless woman who had never 
given Harry a son. 

“T had no right to intrude upon your 
grief,” said Fannie. “He was your boy— 
yours and Harry’s—not mine.” 

There were sudden tears in her eyes. “I 
lost my brother during the first year of the 
war. He was just twenty-one—and still in 
law school. He died in the Pacific. You see, 
after all, I do know what it means.” 

They both dried their eyes. Janet, calm 
now, said, “May I get you some coffee.” 

“Please don’t bother.” Now Janet could 
see Fannie blush because she had been 
caught glancing around the room. They 
smiled, much at ease with each other. “I see 
you’ve redone the library. It was in blue 
before.” 

“Yes, we've redone the whole house. This 
was Harry’s den. We’ve changed it into—.” 
She paused. “It was going to be David’s 
troom—for his trophies and magazines and 
tocks. You can look now if you like.” 

“Thank you,” said Fannie. “But I’m 
afraid it will bring to mind too much. When 
I think. . . .” She waited to control her 
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voice. “Why, I spent five happy years here. 
Harry and I—.” 

She stopped again, the catch returning as 
she continued. “Not that I blamed him for 
what he did—.” She spread her hands out 
and got up and walked to the French win- 
dow. Janet had no idea she was so tall. 
“There used to be a hawthorn tree there.” 
Fannie put her finger to the glass. 

“I don’t remember,” said Janet. She 
couldn’t understand it—it was remarkable in 
a way, this sense of rapport with her guest. 
Why, she might have been an elder sister. . . . 

“In June the blossoms would come out. 
Perfectly beautiful red blossoms. I always 
filled every vase in the house. I can still see 
them. There was a sofa here. A kind of 
Georgian thing—I never liked it. And Harry 
took his coffee here. He loved to pull off his 
shoes and stretch out. He liked pastry—oh, 
very gooey and rich. I’d get them for him at 
the New York Bakery—I wonder if it’s still 
on Oakland Street. He had such a sweet 
tooth. Even in college. He never could get 
enough sugar in his coffee.” She stopped 
again. “Yes, we were so happy until . . . they 
convinced him he must have a son .. . to 
carry on the name—You know they are very 
proud of their name—and to say kaddish for 
him. But Harry—.” She caught herself. “You 
don’t mind my talking about Harry this way, 
do you?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Janet. “You're 
perfectly free to talk about anything you 
like.” 

“Well,” said Fannie, “all I was saying is 
that we met in college—at a Chanukah prom 
—of all places. I was really going with a 
friend of his—a man who later went to 
Washington to work for the government. 
Really, though, I shouldn’t rattle on. I don’t 
want to talk like this. But I always wondered 
what kind of girl Harry would pick out the 
second time.” 

She came back from the window and set- 
tled down in the chair. She picked up her 
purse and found a cigarette. “I can see that 
he made a fine choice.” Her voice was so 
simple that Janet, who had expected some 
kind of concealed bitterness or at least con- 
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descension, was moved. She could feel the 
tears under her eyelids again. “And I know 
how proud he was when . . . the boy came. 
Now Harry is satisfied, I thought. Now—.” 

Suddenly she put her hand to her mouth. 
“I’m sorry,” she said. “I’m really sorry talk- 
ing this way.” 

“That’s all right,” said Janet. “I know you 
don’t mean any harm.” 

“I ought to leave before Harry comes,” 
said Fannie. 

“Oh, he won’t be here for a while,” said 
Janet. “He’s sitting shiva with his family.” 

“I thought so,” said Fannie. “You know 
I really don’t bear them any grudge; now I 
can see their point. After all, what is a mar- 
triage without children!” Then hurriedly, for 
fear she had given offense, she hurried on; 
Janet could see her eyes go to David’s por- 
trait.“ What a handsome child,” said Fannie. 

“Yes,” said Janet, glancing at the picture 
in its gold lacquered frame. She remembered 
the day she had taken David down to Han- 
kinson’s to have it made. There had been a 
session at the barber because he wanted a 
crew cut and she wouldn’t hear of it. The 
idea of a seven-year-old boy getting his hair 
cut that way! Yes, she was glad that she held 
out against him, for it would have been 
positively dreadful to remember him with a 
crew cut! If only he had smiled! But the 
business about the haircut had put him into 
a pout. 

“You know,” said Fannie, “I thought the 
dimple was so adorable. You don’t often see 
boys with a big dimple like that.” 

“Tt wasn’t actually a dimple,” said Janet. 
“He fell on the front walk when he was two 
years old. It was a little scar on his right 
cheek, though everyone took it for a dimple.” 

“He had your eyes and mouth,” said Fan- 
nie, again examining the picture. 

For a moment Janet said nothing, watch- 
ing the light fade behind Fannie’s chair. 
Then in a low voice she asked, “Did Harry 
tell you about the dimple? The picture, you 
know, doesn’t show it.” 

Fannie put her cigarette down and glanced 
at the window to where the hawthorn tree 
had stood. She seemed to be looking at it. 
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“Harry brought him by one evening,” she 
said without looking at Janet. “I should’ve 
told you at the very start.” 

“Oh!” said Janet. “When... ?” 

“I don’t remember exactly. In September, 
I think. They were going to the synagogue 
and before they went Harry brought him 
by.” 

A Sunday evening—to be sure, she re- 
membered. Harry had phoned from the 
office the morning before not to make plans 
for Sunday night, that his family wanted 
him to bring David to the services. It was 
Simchas Torah, and there would be march- 
ing, a procession with all the Torahs. 

She herself had no desire to go and was 
only too glad that Harry hadn’t insisted she 
come along. 

“And did you like the procession?” she 
had asked David later. “Oh yes,” he replied 
a little too promptly, she thought now. “It 
was lots and lots of fun. I kissed the Torah 
twice, and they gave me a blue and white 
flat.” 

But they’d done something else that eve- 
ning, too. “So he saw you,” she said to 
Fannie. 

“Harry made him promise not to say any- 
thing because he didn’t know how you 
would feel. You see, I was lonely, too. I’d 
just got back from California.” Fannie 
moved back in the chair a little and the 
cameo heaved gently on her bosom. She 
seemed anything but elegant now. “I phoned 
him. I don’t know why but I had to talk 
to him.” Janet could see the unhappiness on 
her face. “I didn’t mean a thing. .. .” 

Janet rolled her handkerchief into a little 
ball without speaking. 

“It was selfish of me,” said Fannie, “but 
I just felt like I had to talk to someone. And 
Harry said of course he would come over in 
the evening. I didn’t know he was bringing 
the boy. We walked in the park—it was 
still light—and Harry bought him a bag of 
peanuts to feed the chipmunks. Park Row 
is full of chipmunks. He was so excited—I 
can just see him clapping his hands. And 
Harry told him to call me Aunt Fannie. Oh, 
it was wonderful—when I saw him laugh, 
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with that dimple and all—I felt—please for- 
give me, but I felt like—well—he was mine 
too.” 

Janet got to her feet. The light had gone 
now. The yard was dark. Cold air touched 
her cheek. She could feel her knees tremble, 
but she retained her calm. The thought 
crossed her mind that Fannie had seen her 
boy laughing. She had seen the light in his 
big expressive eyes! Her own eye went to 
the portrait. “Smile, darling,” she had urged 
him. “Smile at Mr. Hankinson. Please for 
Mother’s sake, smile!” But it was no use. 
He was in a pout and merely scowled at the 
photographer. 
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“He said to me that he’d gone to Shule,” 
she said without moving her head. “He 
didn’t mention you.” She might have been 
talking to the portrait. “He kept it from 
me.” She was surprised how quiet her voice 
sounded in the darkened room. 

“Please,” said Fannie, “you mustn’t talk 
like that.” She was getting to her feet but 
Janet gave her no time to reach her. 

“You must excuse me,” she said from the 
doorway. “Milly will give you tea or brandy. 
We have almost anything you want. I’m 
terribly sorry but I must go upstairs now and 
lie down.” And without looking back she 
walked rapidly from the room. 
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N BALANCE positive achievements in 
C) the field of minority activities over 
the past few months outweigh neg- 
ative factors, such as continued discrimina- 
tion, segregation and, in a few isolated cases 
acts of violence against members of minority 
groups. This general picture is all the more 
encouraging in view of the fact that the con- 
stant influx of Mexicans, Negroes and other 
minorities into the West Coast communities 
has shown no signs of decline. That is true 
particularly for Southern California and 
there especially in the Greater Los Angeles 
area whose population is predicted to top 
within the next three or four years that of 
New York. 

Perhaps the most dramatic story was that 
of an old, slightly dilapidated Methodist 
church at the corner of Normandie Avenue 
and 38th Street on the South side of Los 
Angeles. The church which seats only about 
200 persons is situated in one of the many 
areas of Los Angeles that have experienced 
in recent years an influx of Negro families 
until by now about half the population in 
this neighborhood is Negro. The church had 
been all-white since its foundation. Because 
of the change in the population its member- 
ship decreased constantly until this summer 
when there were only 43 members left. Sug- 
gestions to admit Negroes to the church 
were rejected. Then, early in the summer of 
1957 Bishop Kennedy of the California- 
Nevada Methodist Conference appointed a 
20-year-old Negro minister, the Reverend 
Nelson B. Higgins as pastor of the church. 
Before he could even take over, the whole 
. congregation of 43 left the church in protest, 
taking with them even some pieces of furni- 
ture that had been given as memorials to 
deceased members. That could have been 
the end of the story. But the young Negro 
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minister did not give up. With a small group 
of volunteers he started to build his church. 
He visited families in the neighborhood, 
Negroes and whites alike, and invited them 
to come to his first sermon. Young people 
distributed leaflets. The press, radio and 
even television gave him sympathetic pub- 
licity. Bishop Kennedy stood firm. When 
the big day arrived, Sunday, July 7, 1957 
something like a miracle happened. Over 
1,000 persons crowded the little church, the 
adjoining social hall, the basketball court 
and those who could not get even that near 
milled around the street corner. There were 
flowers before the altar and around the pul- 
pit. Rev. Higgins, visibly overcome with 
emotion, gave his first sermon “The Chal- 
lenge.” When it came to the collection they 
had to get pots and pans from the kitchen 
of the parish house. Sixteen men and women, 
about half Negro and half whites joined the 
church. The following Sunday 20 more 
joined. A Sunday school was started, a choir 
is in the making. An inter-racial church was 
born. The young minister, an attractive tall 
man, a native of Louisiana, who in North 
Carolina had his own radio program and 
who taught physical education in high school 
has all the makings of a leader of his people. 
He reminds one of Doctor Martin Luther 
King, the leader of the Montgomery, Ala- 
bama bus boycott. He has the same simple 
faith. And the people flock to him. Of the 
hundreds of letters he received in the first 
few weeks of his ministry at Normandie 
Avenue Church, only two were critical, and 
these came from out of town. 

Integration makes progress elsewhere too. 
Further North in Palo Alto, the quiet aca- 
demic town which is the seat of Stanford 
University, a unique experiment has been 
going on at a 24lot tract in the suburbs of 
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the city. Back in 1948 when the post-war 
influx of minority races in the San Francisco 
peninsula created a disturbing problem, the 
Friends Church and the Fair Play Council 
of Palo Alto decided to set up a small tract 
to provide decent homes for these people. 
They wanted to prove that people of differ- 
ent races could live together as good neigh- 
bors. The group decided to make as a condi- 
tion for living on this tract that houses 
should be sold to an equal number of white, 
Negro and Oriental families. Lots were sold 
at cost for a down payment of $200 and 
under the condition that they could only be 
sold to a member of the same group from 
which the first owner came. The experiment 
has been extremely successful. There has 
been no trouble, the people are proud of 
their little community and get along with 
each other. One real problem arose however 
when an absentee lot owner sold his lot to 
a realtor. Under the plan it should have been 
sold to a white person, since the first owner 
had been white. However the realtor came 
up with a prospective buyer, a brother-in-law 
of one of the tract association members, a 
Negro. The group met to discuss what to do. 
It was decided to make a collection to buy 
the lot and then sell it to a white person to 
keep the ratio between the racial groups 
intact. The remarkable outcome was that 
the Negroes in the tract association not only 
agreed, but led the collection of money to 
buy the lot so a white family could get the 
lot! The members hope that their example 
will spread and, as a matter of fact, it has 
already spread. The Friends Church, one of 
the two original sponsors of the project, have 
already set up similar projects in Marin City 
and in Milpitas. 





It is not always so easy to break down the 
barriers of race prejudice. In a Los Angeles 
suburb, View Park, two Negro school teach- 
ers bought a home. Soon afterwards they 
received a letter in the mail saying: “WE 
don’t want you in this neighborhood and 
there isn’t anything the NAACP can do 
about it.” Enclosed in the anonymous letter 
was one of Gerald L. K. Smith’s publications 
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“proving” the inferiority of Negroes. The 
teachers ignored the threat. Then rocks were 
thrown through their windows, garbage 
dumped on their front lawn and one night 
a seven feet cross was burned in front of the 
house. The NAACP got into action. The 
Sheriff's office provided protection. Four 
ministers of neighboring churches and a 
rabbi of a nearby synagogue published a 
statement in the local press condemning the 
racists and alerting their congregations. The 
threats have ceased and the two Negro 
teachers, Mrs. Ella Redmond and Mrs. Eva 
Johnson have not been further molested. In 
this case, as in so many others Los Angeles’ 
unique County Conference on Human Rela- 
tions, a coordinating agency for more than 
60 different organizations interested in mi- 
nority problems, took the lead in coordinat- 
ing the efforts of the many groups and 
individuals who were determined to stop the 
terrorizing of the two Negro women. 





A problem which in the past has created 
real dangers is that of police brutality against 
members of minority groups. Police Chief 
Parker of Los Angeles has been rather reluc- 
tant to follow up any complaints against 
members of his police force in this regard. 
It took an action by the City Council some 
years ago to stop what then was a disgraceful 
and potentially very dangerous situation 
when Mexican American youth was often 
brutally beaten by the police and in some 
instances shot for allegedly “resisting arrest” 
or “trying to escape.” A commission of citi- 
zens and police officers was set up to deal 
with such cases and the situation improved 
considerably. More recently police brutality 
has been charged in several cases involving 
Negroes. Attorneys George L. Vaughn, Jr. 
and David Lee have filed a total of ten dam- 
age suits for $500,000 against Police Chief 
William H. Parker and several police offi- 
cers in behalf of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Attorney Vaughn in a public statement 
charged that the news media have given 
these suits “the silent treatment.” “One 
might think that Chief of Police of Los 
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Angeles was being sued for half a million 
dollars so often that the news deserved only 
slight mention in the metropolitan news- 
papers. As for radio and television there was 
almost a complete blackout.” 





Police brutality, this time against Mexican 
Americans, has been encountered elsewhere 
too. In Bakersfield, California the Commu- 
nity Service Organization one of whose 
original sponsors was Ed Roybal, the only 
Mexican American in the Los Angeles City 
Council and Democratic candidate for Lieu- 
tenant Governor in the last Gubernatorial 
elections with local chapters in a large num- 
ber of California communities, carried on a 
major campaign resulting from the death of 
a Mexican American, Ballejos, who was 
brutally beaten by two police officers who 
had arrested him on a drunk charge. Attor- 
ney James Benjamin for the Community 
Service Organization brought the two police 
officers to trial on a charge of manslaughter 
and obtained at least a sentence of three 
years probation, the first time that a police 
officer was brought to trial for brutality 
against a Mexican American. The same or- 
ganization in Stockton, California has de- 
manded an investigation into the practices 
of the border patrol to hold American-born 
citizens of Mexican descent up to two hours 
under arrest for failure to carry proof of their 
citizenship on their persons and threatening 
them with a $500 fine. Besides the protec- 
tion of legal rights for Mexican Americans 
the organiation does a magnificent job in 
conducting citizenship classes for Mexican 
Americans who are permanent residents of 
the United States. 





While California has had on its statute 
books a law since 1902 forbidding the owners 
of public places like restaurants to refuse 
service to members of minority groups, this 
law is still occasionally being violated. But 
more recently such cases have been brought 
to court and in July 1957 Municipal Judge 
Evelle J. Younger for the first time in Cali- 
fornia history has awarded damages to four 
Negroes from the Yorkshire Hotel in Los 
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Angeles where the four men were refused 
service. A similar suit against the Senator 
Hotel was settled out of court. 





By far the largest legal action against vio- 
lation of Fair Employment Practices in Cali- 
fornia has been taken by the Los Angeles 
office of the Anti-Defamation League. Its 
President, Jack Y. Berman, on July 29 has 
filed in the name of his organization charges 
of discrimination in the. employment of 
clerical workers against more than 200 Los 
Angeles firms with the President’s Commit- 
tee on Government contracts. According to 
this protest 21 of the companies involved 
“are known to hold government contracts 
and many of the others are believed to be 
doing business with the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The charge claims that “each of the firms 
named have placed discriminatory job orders 
with at least one of three local private em- 
ployment agencies during the past seventeen 
months.” “In each instance,” says the com- 
plaint, “the employer specifically stated that 
either Jews, Negroes, Orientals, Mexicans, 
or Catholics were not to be referred by the 
employment agency with which the job 
order had been placed.” 

The information came from three differ- 
ent and independent sources and the simi- 
larity of the supplied data was “startling.” 
At least twenty-seven of the firms are major 
national corporations many of them were 
found in a recent Chicago survey to have 
placed similar discriminatory job orders in 
that city. The charge is based on a Presiden- 
tial Executive Order 10479 of August 13, 
1953 requiring all government contracts to 
carry a non-discrimination clause with which 
the contractors agree to comply. The firms 
are described as manufacturing, insurance, 
banking, research, food processing, oil, real 
estate, public utilities, and transportation, a 
real cross section of American industry. 

Thanks to the activities of such organiza- 
tions as the Anti-Defamation League, the 
Los Angeles County Conference on Human 
Relations with its 60 affiliates, the Commu- 
nity Service Organization, the NAACP, the 
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Urban League, and such religious groups as 
the American Friends Service Committee, 
the Congregational Social Action Commit- 
tee, the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice and many others steady progress is being 
made to asure equal rights to all Americans 
regardless of race, color, creed or national 
origin. Only recently have some of the mi- 
nority groups on the West Coast gained 
nublic recognition as did the Japanese Amer- 
icans a few years ago by the appointment of 
John Aiso as Municipal Judge. Thus Negroes 
won appointment of Attorney Terry Fran- 
cois to San Francisco’s City Commission of 
Fair Employment Practices. Governor 
Knight recently appointed another Negro, 
Dr. L. L. Hollman to the Board of Trustees 
of the Camarillo State Hospital for the 
Mentally Ill, and still another Negro, Dr. E. 
Alfred Anderson, was appointed medical 
director of Los Angeles County John Wesley 
Hospital. 

All in all, progress is being made and the 
most encouraging fact is that practically all 
these favorable results have been achieved 
by the organized action of minority groups 
themselves whose leaders have shown an 
increased maturity in the manner in which 
they approach their problems. Much over- 
lapping has been eliminated by coordination 
of minority activities through local and re- 
gional councils and conferences. The Los 
Angeles County Conference on Human Re- 
lations is perhaps the best example for the 
effectiveness of such coordination. Its Exec- 
utive Director, a Negro, George Thomas 
said in an interview for Look Magazine of 
his work: 

We try to achieve our purposes by negotiation. 
We are not a mass meeting group. We go directly 
to the issue involved and we try through conferences 
to bring about some kind of solution. The agencies 
in the County Conference have discovered a way of 
cooperating which has made this movement a vital 
factor in spotting the problem spots quickly and 
getting someone to do something about it. 

Integration in the Los Angeles Fire De- 
partment and in the city’s police force are 
among its major achievements. On a smaller 
scale the Council for Pacific Unity in San 
Francisco is working along similar lines. 
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GREEN MUSIC 
By Martin S. Dworkin 
In our salad days, we had a man 


Come in to play the syrinx while we 
danced. 


But that was long ago; now is a nation 


Of ungainly moments, citizens and 
instants, 


Graceless and equal to goodness, to 
evil. 


The music no longer measures us to 
greener things, 


Softer than savagery, yet savage things, 
Prowling where the cities are. 

The music no longer measures us. 
We hire a fiddle and some brass 

To blow and tinkle at dinner, 

Behind a golden arras, 

While waiters wipe our chins. 


Under the lichens, the minerals 
murmur greener serenades; 


We nod, tasting the last morsels 
Of the feast, sinking our fingers— 


We eat with our hands, but gently, 
genteely 


Into the liver of Prometheus. 
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Heinrich Heine: Anniversary Notes 


O REALISTS, anniversaries of poets are 
| nearly always depressing affairs. Some- 
one with a good memory recalls that 
on a given date, one hundred (or two hun- 
dred, three hundred) years before, some 
writer was born (or died), and as though a 
whistle had been blown, fingers fly on type- 
writers to pay excited eulogy to an author 
whose books have long been slumbering un- 
disturbed in libraries. Simultaneously, four, 
five or more biographies will be issued, lec- 
tures will be given in academies and schools, 
and even the writer’s work may come to life 
through the reprinting of a volume long 
unavailable. But when the festive spirit has 
passed, how much of the combined effort of 
publishers, scholars, lecturers and journalists 
will have borne fruit? Is Goethe better 
known or more widely read in the United 
States today by virtue of the celebrations 
eight years ago, on the 200th anniversary of 
his birth? Is he read here at all outside the 
German departments of our universities? 
An what about Heinrich Heine? On a 
dreary chilly day in February, 1956, a few 
wreaths were placed by a pitiably small dele- 
gation at the Lorelei Fountain in the Bronx, 
New York. Rare, indeed, were the periodi- 
cals that paid homage to him in articles, 
certainly rarer than in England where hardly 
any newspaper or magazine failed to print 
an editorial. All told, in both countries seven 
volumes about this writer, German, yet so 
un-German, were published. But it is, per- 
haps, too early to determine their real im- 
pact upon the masses of English readers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Will Heine, the 
singer of little songs, the wit, the satirist, the 
political thinker, the philosopher, become 
more than a name to contemporary Ameri- 
cans? He had much of significance to say to 
his own contemporaries; and even today, a 
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hundred years after his death, his timeliness 
is not past. 

Of the seven volumes, only two, those by 
Antonina Vallentin and Elizabeth M. But- 
ler, are biographies in the strict sense, the 
others being special studies of narrower 
scope. Miss Vallentin, known for her biog- 
raphies of Da Vinci, El Greco, Goya, and 
Einstein, herself experienced the vicissitudes 
of uprooting and exile. She presents Heine? 
as a political fighter, the spokesman for the 
underdog. As a young writer, Heine con- 
ceded to his sister’s fiancé that a married 
man in comfortable circumstances could not 
be expected to work for the overthrow of a 
system, however wicked it be; his, Heine’s, 
case was different: “I find myself curiously 
disposed, when I come across an item in the 
paper to the effect that several people have 
died of cold in the streets of London, or of 
hunger in the streets of Naples.” Yet he did 
not side with the radicals in Germany, for he 
feared that in that country after the dema- 
gogues’ victory, several thousand Jewish 
throats would be slit (it took about 100 
years to test his prophecy! ). 

His sympathy with the champions of lib- 
erty—distinguished from the rabble-rousers— 
did not diminish as he grew older. Though 
a foreigner in France, he bluntly attacked 
the new king, Louis Philippe, for deceiving 
the people, for allowing the tree of liberty 
to be cut down, and for lowering France 
“in order to raise prices of shares on the 
Stock Exchange.” Heine was more conserva- 
tive, though, than his ally and later adver- 
sary, Boerne, who did not believe in gradual 
change but in swift revolution. Heine, who 
once quipped that he wanted either a mon- 
archy governed by republicans, or a republic 


1. Doubleday, 320 pp., $3.75. 
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governed by monarchists, said: “In politics, 
as in life, one should desire only that which 
is attainable.” 

Miss Butler, emeritus professor of German 
at the University of Cambridge, attempts a 
broader, more universal view of her subject.? 
She is as far from hero-worship as from petty 
criticism. “It is sometimes difficult to come 
to terms with Heine,” she admits, “because 
it is difficult to come to terms with life. Life, 
like Heine, can be disquieting, life also de- 
stroys what it creates. Like Heine, life ques- 
tions our human values, and often gives 
unacceptable answers.” 

Hers is one of the very few attempts made 
in any language to understand and make 
others understand Heine, instead of glorify- 
ing or abusing him, and instead of exploiting 
his name for Socialism or Conservatism, 
Germanic or Jewish culture, religion or 
atheism. She presents us Heine’s tragedy as 
that of modern man, struggling in an age of 
transition, the heartbreaking tale of a genius 
in distress, fighting for sheer physical sur- 
vival. Above all, she objects to the many 
who have misquoted Heine, or quoted him 
out of context. Referring to his nasty quip 
that Judaism was not a religion but a misfor- 
tune, the biographer says: 

“. .. Yet the passage comes to an end with a most 
moving description of the utter peace and content- 
ment which even an old Jewish rag-and-bone man 


finds on the Sabbath, a nostalgic ritual reminis- 
Cnet...” 


It is true that Heine, who wished to be 
only a free singer of romantic songs, was 
furious to see that, even after baptism, the 
world did not forget his Jewish origin. But 
the real obstacle to his artistic development 
was his middle-class upbringing. This biog- 
rapher convinces us that Heine’s generous, 
genuine self would have emerged more dis- 
tinctly had not never-ending money troubles 
(increased by the expenses of his sickness 
and the stupidities of a spendthrift wife) 
driven him to beg from a crass millionaire 
uncle, even from chance acquaintances, and 
to compromise in all his relationships. It is 


zr, Hogarth Press, London. 291 pp, ill, 21 shil- 
ings. 
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astonishing how little dross there is in the 
potboilers the ailing man wrote to ward off 
bankruptcy. Instead of criticizing him as a 
venal, mercenary or irresponsible, as has been 
done for more than a hundred years, Dr. 
Butler quotes approvingly young Ferdinand 
Lassalle who sincerely pitied the tortured 
poet, 

“. . . hated and bespattered with mud by the 
mindless multitude, thrust out and betrayed by the 
baseness of his own family of shopkeepers . . . the 
very picture of genius done to death by the hammer- 
sledge blows of mediocrity .. .” 

The biographer does not question the sin- 
cerity of the dying poet’s return to God. But 
she does not claim that his “conversion” on 
the mattress grave was absolute and final. 
He never emerged to suppress the skeptic in 
his nature: “. . . religion, if it did not console 
Heine, always exhilarated him greatly.” 

Dr. Butler quotes some of the less widely 
known statements on politics, such as his 
warning that should Satan, and what Heine 
calls “that sinful pantheism,” ever conquer 
Europe, the sufferings of the Jews would be 
worse than ever before—did he foresee Ger- 
many’s relapse to heathenism, and Soviet 
Russia’s atheism? About the future of Ger- 
many, the poet has Hammonia, the goddess 
of Hamburg, warn: “. . . do not tremble if 
out of the mess arise unexpected miasmas!” 
Dr. Butler here comments: “The impression 
in fact is almost identical with the sensations 
caused by the accounts of Belsen and 
Buchenwald . . .” 

Whereas Miss Vallentine was justified in 
giving her biography the subtitle, “Poet in 
Exile,” Max Brod? should have subtitled his 
volume “The Diaspora-Jew’ rather than 
“The Artist in Revolt.” For Brod, poet, 
novelist, and essayist, now living in Israel, is 
primarily concerned with the Jewish aspects 
of Heine’s life and work. Undoubtedly, 
George Eliot exaggerated and oversimplified 
when she said: 

“Heine and his ancestors spent their youth in 
German air, and were reared on Wurst and Sauer- 
kraut, so that he is as much German as a pheasant 
is an English bird, or a potato an Irish vegetable.” 


3. Mitchell Vallentine: London. 335 pp., 30 
shillings. 
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But it is also hard to prove that, as Max 
Brod sees it, Heine presents “Jewish spirit 
working in an alien material.” One must 
always bear in mind that Heine’s dates are 
1797 to 1856. While anti-Jewish riots did 
occur in several German cities during that 
period, and while anti-Jewish writings were 
published, the term “anti-Semitism” had 
not yet been coined. This is, significant: 
racialism was the product of the second part 
of the last century; and while Heine could 
not get a professorship or a civil service job 
despite his conversion to Lutheranism, such 
unbaptized Jews as the novelist Berthold 
Auerbach and the painter Moritz D. Oppen- 
heim were successful, and never suspect in 
their German patriotism. Was it, perhaps, 
the difficult and critical mind of a genius 
rather than any particular Jewish traits on 
his part, or any Nazi-spirit on the part of 
Heine’s contemporaries, that made the latter 
endorse conventional second-raters and te- 
ject an unconventional man? (By the way, 
even those who resented Heine’s politics 
were yet able to adore his poetry—Metter- 
nich and Bismarck were, after all, not Hitler 
and Rosenberg! ) 

I, for one, cannot notice any “sound Jew- 
ish instincts” nor discover any “manly Jew- 
ish bearing” in Heine, who had very little 
Jewish knowledge, and was encouraged 
rather than dissuaded by his family to em- 
brace Christianity to adapt himself to the 
prevailing winds. His political enemies often, 
unfairly, pointed at what they considered 
loathsome “Jewish” traits in his makeup. 
But Heine viewed himself as a German even 
after his “return” to his ancestral faith. Only 
once did he refer to himself as a Jewish poet, 
and this in bitter jest. But he was not joking 
when, in a moment of justified pride, he 
exclaimed, 

“T am a German poet, 
In Germany I’m famed: 
When the best names are mentioned, 
My name is also named.” 

Should we, perhaps, stop placing undue 
emphasis on Heine’s pontifications on what- 
ever subject caught his nimble mind, and 
rather concentrate on the writer of immortal 
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songs? This is what Professor Hermann 
Rose* seems to suggest. He holds the poet 
to be neither an original nor even a clear 
thinker. Heine had no coherent philosophi- 
cal attitude, was very much influenced by 
romantic dreams and physical anxiety, and 
did not permit himself to be committed to 
one way or another. While he was much at- 
tracted by the ideal of human liberty, he 
fought for it not as a political thinker but as 
a poet. Rose credits the poet with less knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and of Jewish lore than it 
has recently become fashionable to ascribe 
to him. While Jews and Judaism were never 
far from his mind, essentially he was a Ger- 
man poet. In his last will, despite his return 
to religion, he expressly forbade members of 
any clergy to attend his burial; but in a poem 
he uttered his regret that no kaddish would 
he recited for him. Those unceasing, tortur- 
ing contradictions! 

Professor Rose’s book consists of two 
essays: Heine’s political and social attitude” 
and “Heine’s Jewish Feeling.” Another his- 
torian of literature, Barker Fairley,5 made a 
unique contribution to the literature on 
Heine by denying that his hero was a restless 
seeker, tortured by doubt, vaccilating be- 
tween love and reason, beauty and truth 
(the generally accepted picture of Heine). 
Professor Fairley does not share the preva- 
lent notion of Heine as one sharply split 
into polar opposites—there is unity in Heine, 
whose recurrent theme, whether he writes 
poetry or prose, is the theatre with all its 
elements: music, dance, chorus, and proces- 
sion, carnival and costume, heaven and hell. 
The author finds “songs within songs” every- 
where, even in Heine’s political poetry, and 
he thinks Heine so full of music “that he 
often hears it where there is none.” It is very 
true that there is a dancing quality not only 
in his verse but in his prose as well, and it 
is also true that Heine wrote librettos for 
ballets, loved the theatre, admired any kind 


4. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 163 pp., 18 
shillings. 

5. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 176 pp., 15 
shillings. 
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of procession, and adored carnivals, fables, 
anecdotes and jokes. 

But Professor Fairley’s interpretation, 
though persuasive—it is not difficult to ob- 
tain evidence proving any point from a 
writer as prolific, versatile, and contradictory 
as Heine was—is rather one-sided: 

“He was fundamentally a social writer in the 
broadest sense of the word, an observer, a commen- 
tator, not an introvert: and his imagery, we find, was 
social too—just as social, in fact, as a variety theatre, 
a vaudeville, a topical revue.” 

It is a delightful, but also shallow, Heine 
he offers us here, one devoid of the bold 
metaphysical dreams, the cries of anguish, 
the recurring subtle and intimate thoughts 
that punctuate the melodrama. Shy and sen- 
timental as he was, Heine found comfort in 
hundreds of disguises, and Professor Fairley 
takes too literally the motley donned to 
conceal his changing moods. 

The anonymous reviewer, who as early as 
1828, discussed Heine’s Travel Sketches in 
the distinguished Foreign Quarterly Review, 
probably understood Heine better in noting 
the split in the poet’s personality, the inevit- 
able outcome of a sensitive man’s struggle 
with a dualistic world, a parallel to Faust’s 
“Two souls, alas, live in me.” For the re- 
viewer pointed to the dichotomy in the 
German’s makeup, that contradictoriness 
which has baffled and bewildered millions of 
readers, and which reveals itself strikingly in 
his style: 

“Although these volumes (Travel Sketches) have 
apparently been written with the utmost carelessness 
and nonchalance, yet passages occur here and there 
which prove that Mr. Heine is perfectly able to 
adopt a higher tone, when he thinks proper to use 
the requisite exertion.” 

Oddly, conservative England, to explain 
the “two souls,” concocted a silly theory, 
according to which Heine was only partly of 
Jewish descent, his mother having been a 
patrician lady of Prussian blood. The Jewish 
strain, it was implied, should be blamed for 
all that was distasteful in Heine! 

This information is contained in Sol Lipt- 
zin’s The English Legend of Heinrich Heine,* 
which examines the writings of more than 


6. Bloch. 191 pp., $3. 
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one hundred and fifty English and American 
poets, critics, and translators whose efforts 
made a niche for Heine in the shrine of 
English literature. On the whole, Heine has 
fared well in England and America, even 
though the Mephistophelian elements in his 
personality and work were not to the liking 
of more puritanical and self-righteous critics. 
The only vicious attack on purely anti- 
Semitic grounds was by Thomas Carlyle, 
who dismissed him as a “slimy and greasy 
Jew.” 

How distorting political yardsticks become 
in the field of letters is shown in two in- 
stances. In 1920, when it was not uncommon 
in certain circles to view the Russian Revolu- 
tion as the work of Jewish conspirators, a 
British journalist linked Heine with Com- 
munism: 

“Yes, Heine’s wish is fulfilled, for in Russia Chris- 
tian blood is being spilt in abundance . . .” 

On the other hand, in 1946 an American 
writer presented Heine as a staunch conserv- 
ative, transforming him, as Professor Liptzin 
puts it, “into a respectable Southern gentle- 
man who believed that all sectors of the 
population, black and white, Jew and Chris- 
tian, plebeian and aristocrat, should receive 
equal treatment before the law but who 
envisaged the destruction of all beautiful 
values on this globe if a compulsory system 
of social and cultural equality were intro- 
duced.” 

Those in England who were sincerely im- 
pressed by his multi-faceted genius included 
Matthew Arnold (who hailed him as a foe 
of philistinism), Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing (“that brilliant, witty, true poet Heine”), 
George Eliot (for whom Heine’s poetry was 
“pure feeling breathed in pure music”), and 
Havelock Ellis (who placed Heine beside 
Luther and Lessing as an intellectual libera- 
tor of Europe). In America, the Heine de- 
votees included Emily Dickinson, Emma 
Lazarus, and Whitman. The “poet of the 
open road” proclaimed his admiration as 
follows: 

“Heine! Oh, how great! The more you stop to 


look, to examine, the deeper seem the roots, the 
broader and higher the umbrage. And Heine was 
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free—he was one of the men who win by degrees. 
He was a master of pregnant sarcasm: he brought 
down a hundred humbuggeries if he brought down 
two.” 


A one-volume Heine, containing selec- 
tions from both poetry and prose, edited 
by Frederic Ewen, and published here in 
1948, is out of print. This year, a new port- 
able Heine has been furnished. It is edited 
by the late Hugo Bieber,’ and the English 
translations were made or selected by Moses 
Hadas. In this sampling from his essays, 
stories, poetry, and, here particularly, his 
correspondence, we have a treasury of wit, 
a repository of tender sentiments and stark 
affronteries, a blending of passionate love 
and deep-seated hatred, of exuberant lust 
for life and patient waiting for death. 

While even the best translation can never 
do justice to a real poet, much of Heine’s 
subtle esprit has been retained, and his opin- 
ions are clearly recognizable even in another 
idiom. He could be cynical, for instance, 
when he remarked, apropos an attention- 
demanding wife: “There is this much good 
in Platonic love—that it does not prevent a 
man dreaming by day and sleeping by night, 
and in any case it is not very expensive.” He 
could be bitter, as when speaking of the 
poet Klopstock’s grave near Hamburg: “I 
know of no locality where a dead poet can 
be so well buried as there. To live there as 
a living poet is much harder.” Time and 
again his love for justice broke through: “I 
. .. Saw a man hung in London for stealing 
a sheep, and from that time forth lost all 
relish for roast mutton.” His astuteness in 
political matters was extraordinary, vide his 
prophecy of the Nazi upheaval: “There will 
be played in Germany a drama compared to 
which the French Revolution will seem but 
an innocent idyl.” 

In this anthology, the emphasis is on his 
prose, but at least a few of his serious, noble 
poems are retained, from the youthful son- 
nets addressed to his mother (“. . . at thy 
sweet presence, blissful and serene I feel the 
shudder of humility”) to the earnest, tragic 
stanzas he penned on his mattress grave: 


7. A bibliographical anthology. Jewish Publica- 
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Within the hour-glass I can see 
The dwindling sands run low, 

My sweet, my angel wife, from thee 
Death tears me: I must go... 

Since this particular volume will go mainly 
to Jewish readers (i.e., members of the Jew- 
ish Publication Society), the selection of 
the material placed emphasis on utterances 
about Jews and Judaism. As a young man, 
he wrote: 

My attachment to Jewishness stems solely from a 
deep antipathy to Christianity. Yes, I the contemner 
of all positive religions, may some day go over to the 
crassest rabbinism, and simply because I consider it 
a proved counter-poison. 

Twenty-eight years later, in his last will of 
1851, Heine testified: 

I die believing in one God, the eternal Creator 
of the World, whose pity I beseech for my immortal 
soul. I regret having sometimes spoken of sacred 
things without due reverence in my writings, but I 
was led astray more by the spirit of the time than 
by my own inclination. 

Was this his final word? If we can believe 
his friends, the last dictum was made nearly 
six years later, when the poet’s death was 
imminent. He is said to have replied to a 
friend, who had asked whether he had made 
peace with God, or, according to another 
version, had consoled Mathilde Heine who 
was at his bedside praying to God that God 
would forgive him because that was his 
“business.” This flippant remark was prob- 
ably never made; it probably was an inven- 
tion of those who wanted Heine to appear 
“heroic” to the end. But those who read the 
aforementioned biographical studies will dis- 
miss the story as apocryphal. Heine was no 
Voltaire. And a mattress grave is no more a 
place for impudent jokes than is a foxhole. 





IN OLD JERUSALEM 
By Eunice Ponp LaSELLE 


At the Street of Sorrow, the Wall of 
Woe, 

Tears saturate the stones, 

Where a people have torn raw grief 
in two 

Have drawn strength from its very 
bones. 














Veblen on Jewish Intellectualism 


shout into the four winds, and the 

winds, smug and serene, ignore your 
sarcastic strictures. That was the fate of 
Thorstein Veblen, a practicing eccentric, a 
professional iconoclast, and a notorious bad 
boy of the American academic world which 
deplored his extra-curricular love life during 
a teaching career that worked its way succes- 
sively through Cornell, Chicago, Stanford, 
Missouri, and the New School for Social 
Research. 

Veblen would be one hundred years old 
this summer if he were still alive. The 
chances are—if he were still alive—that he 
would still be a marginal personality, fright- 
eningly bright and erudite, terrifyingly capa- 
ble of pushing aside the flim-flam of the 
society and revealing its bare, writhing move- 
ments. 

Much of Veblen’s writing, including the 
classic debunker, The Theory of the Leisure 
Glass (1899) and the hilariously exaggerated 
book, The Higher Learning in America 
(1919), will be resurrected to commemorate 
his anniversary. Most newcomers will find 
Veblen disappointing, if not distressing. His 
turgid prose and heavy-handed verbal ma- 
neuvering make reading Veblen akin to an 
afternoon of hard-soil plowing—a task, inci- 
dentally, which Veblen studiously avoided 
on his parents’ farm, preferring instead to 
harangue his hard-working brothers by tell- 
ing them that they would never be successful 
because they were not dishonest enough. 
Most upsetting about reading Veblen today 
is the obvious nature of much of what he has 
to say. He said it so well in his time that it 
passed from his books into the realm of 
public property. As David Riesman so cor- 
rectly points out, the most leisurely member 
of today’s leisure class is fully aware of con- 
spicuous consumption and avoids it as assidu- 


Bi AN ICONOCLAST is a lonely life. You 
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ously as he avoids the word “sick” and the 
poetry of Edgar Guest. 

Venturing beyond Veblen’s best-known 
works into the corpus of his deeper economic 
and technocratic writings is like plunging 
into verbal quicksand. Tucked away among 
this material, however, is one item that 
tichly deserves a renaissance. Riesman, cer- 
tainly the most caustic of Veblen’s biogra- 
phers (one shudders, incidentally, to think 
what a critical biographer might do to 
Riesman), calls the essay “extraordinary” 
and notes that it contains considerable 
“poignancy.” It is an attempt by Veblen to 
explain the intellectualism of the Jewish 
people. 

The story is told that Veblen wrote the 
piece at the request of the editor of a leading 
Zionist publication. During a luncheon, he 
and the editor discussed the question of 
whether the Jews would continue to thrive 
intellectually in their own homeland, where 
they would finally be free from the thongs 
and barbs of the gentiles. Veblen, according 
to Joseph Dorfman, his tireless and tiring 
biographer, received the impression that he 
would be paid $250 for the article; but when 
he was later offered only $100, he withdrew 
the manuscript from the Zionist journal, 
publishing it ultimately in The Political 
Science Quarterly of March, 1919, under the 
title of “The Intellectual Pre-Eminence of 
Jews in Modern Europe.” The piece was 
later reproduced in a collection of Veblen’s 
shorter works, Essays in Our Changing So- 
cial Order (1934), and by Wesley C. Mitch- 
ell in a book called What Veblen Taught 
(1947). 

Veblen was well-informed about the theo- 
ries of racial determinism that prevailed in 
his day, and from his earlier writings he 
hardly seemed enlightened beyond the times 
on the subject of cultural influence on group 
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behavior. All evidence indicated that Veblen 
would approach the problem of Jewish in- 
tellectualism from a biological framework. 
Instead, he swerved abruptly from this track 
and presented a cultural theory that still 
stands as a brilliant analysis of a prominent 
and puzzling phenomenon of modern history. 

Veblen finds that marginality holds the 
key to the intellectualism that has character- 
ized the Jewish people. By marginality, 
though Veblen does not employ this latter- 
day sociological term, he means that Jews 
often slough off the inhibiting elements of 
their own religion, accepting its theology 
only in the broadest secular sense. Yet, at 
the same time, they do not become im- 
mersed, and therefore intellectually hand- 
cuffed, by the prevalent religion of the 
culture that surrounds them. By placing 
themselves in a spiritual no-man’s land they 
are able to stand aside and to perceive reality 
accurately. unhampered by the fetters of 
superimposed myth. They are intellectually 
free-floating, without the preconceptions that 
shackle true insight. 

Veblen’s essay considers first the Zionist 
aspirations of the Jews of his day. Jews 
achieved tremendous things in exile, Veblen 
agrees, but they are being misled if they 
think that they will achieve even greater 


things within the shelter of their own fron- - 


tiers. 

“It is a fact which must strike any dis- 
passionate observer,” Veblen writes, “that 
the Jewish people have contributed much 
more than an even share to the intellectual 
life of modern Europe.” He recites in par- 
ticular the “more than proportionate quota” 
of Jews employed in scientific and scholarly 
work, and in these areas, the tendency for 
the Jews to make their contributions in the 
key realm of scientific theory, in contrast to 
the “domain of workaday detail.” 

Jews themselves are, of course, well aware 
of this phenomenon. Few Jews have not 
pondered the aberrancy of the statistics that 
have made the three men who are possibly 
the most significant figures of the past cen- 
tury—Marx, Freud, and Einstein—members 
of the Jewish minority. Usually, as Veblen 
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points out, Jews attribute their group’s intel- 
lectualism to “a peculiarly fortunate intellec- 
tual endowment, native and hereditary, in 
the Jewish people.” But Veblen find this 
position biologically untenable. Most telling 
is his assertion that the Jews are a “nation 
of hybrids.” Veblen is emphatic on this 
point, and his material is sound, even if 
slightly exaggerated. He says: 

No biased ethnologist will question the fact that 
gentile blood of many kinds has been infused into 
the people in large portions in the course of time. 
Indeed, none of the peoples of Christendom has 
been more unremittingly exposed to hybridization, 
in spite of all the stiff conventional precautions that 
have been taken to keep the breed pure. The hybrid 
antecedents of the Children of Israel are not a mere 
matter of bookish record. Evidence of their hybrid 
descent is written all over them. 

If neither biology nor cultural isolation 
leads to intellectual precocity, then what 
does? Veblen answers the question in pre- 
cisely the same manner that Louis Wirth 
did in his illuminating study, The Ghetto. 
Jewish culture in the residential enclaves 
into which the people were forced, Wirth 
claims, was a sterile, pedantic type of cul- 
ture, taken up with trivia, feeding pointlessly 
on itself. The medieval ghetto was by-passed 
by the waves of intellectual rebirth that 
finally aroused the Christian world, and it 
went its plodding, unproductive way until 
the walls cracked and tumbled, and the Jews 
moved from their restricted environments 
into the sunlight of the outside culture. The 
Jews could then make their surpassing con- 
tribution to this culture because its own 
members were too deeply embedded within 
it to appreciate its total potentialities. 

Veblen foreshadowed Wirth’s thesis, not- 
ing that the “intellectual pre-eminence of 
the Jews has come into being within the 
gentile community of peoples, not from out- 
side.” Jewish contributors were not “bearers 
of a compelling message from afar or pros- 
elyters of enlightenment conjuring with a 
ready formula worked out in the ghetto and 
carried over into the gentile community for 
its mental regeneration.” Rather they them- 
selves were immersed in this gentile culture, 
playing a part of “guidance and incitement.” 














VEBLEN ON JEWISH INTELLECTUALISM 


This is not to belittle the important stress 
on scholarship that pervades the Jewish com- 
munity. There are other ethnic and religious 
groups who find themselves without roots 
in their own minority culture and without 
braces in the majority culture. These people, 
typically, become the flotsam of the society, 
not its intellectual leaders. Marginality, the 
sociological equation runs, leads to disorgan- 
ization. With penetrating insight, Veblen 
points out that marginality may also lead to 
brilliant, path-clearing contributions to the 
society. But, for this to happen, an intellec- 
tual ethos must first prevail in the group 
so that it may come to productive fruition 
in the unrestricted environment: 

The cultural heritage of the Jewish people is large 
and rich, and it is of ancient and honorable lineage. 
From time immemorial this people has shown apti- 
tude for such work as will tax the powers of thought 
and imagination. Their home-bred achievements of 
the ancient time, before the Diaspora, are among 
the secure cultural monuments of mankind; but 
these achievements of the Jewish scholars and sav- 
ants, in so far as their intellectual enterprise has 
gone forward on what may be called distinctively 
Jewish lines, within the confines of their own com- 
munity and by following their own home-bred inter- 
est, untouched by that peculiar drift of inquiry that 
characterizes the speculations of the modern gentile 
world—these achievements of the later generation of 
home-bred Jewish scholar are also reputed to have 
tun into lucubrations that have no significance for 
contemporary science or scholarship at large. 

The dynamics of the process that Veblen 
depicts are these: The gifted Jew escapes 
from the environment created and fed by 
his own people, and falls into alien lines of 
gentile inquiry. He then becomes a natural- 
ized, “though hyphenate,” citizen. From 
this position, he can come into his own as 
a creative thinker. “It is by loss of allegiance, 
or at best by force of a divided allegiance to 
the people of his origin, that he finds him- 
self in the vanguard of modern inquiry.” 
The young Jew, he says: 

. . . finds his own heritage of usage and outlook 
untenable; but this does not mean that he therefore 
will take over and inwardly assimilate the traditions 
of usage and outlook which the gentile world has to 
offer; or at the most he does not uncritically take 
over all the intellectual prepossessions that are always 
standing over among the substantial citizens of the 
republic of learning. The idols of his own tribe have 
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crumbled in decay and no long cumber the ground, 
but that release does not induce him to set up a 
new line of idols borrowed from an alien tribe to do 
the same disservice. By consequence he is in a pecul- 
iar degree exposed to the unmediated facts of the 
current situation; and in a peculiar degree, therefore, 
he takes his orientation from the run of the facts as 
he finds them, rather than from the traditional in- 
terpretation of analogous facts in the past. In short, 
he is a skeptic by force of circumstances over which 
he has no control. This is equivalent to saying that 
he is in line to become a guide and leader of men 
in that intellectual enterprise out of which comes 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men, 
provided always that he is by native gift endowed 
with that net modicum of intelligence which takes 
effect in the play of idle curiosity. 


The result of this is that “intellectually, 
he is likely to become an alien; spiritually he 
is more than likely to remain a Jew; for the 
heart-strings of affection and consuetude are 
tied early, and they are not readily retied in 
after life.” In addition, says Veblen, the gen- 
tile community is rarely attractive enough to 
lure the disenchanted Jew into it, nor, on 
the other hand, is it too often willing to 
accept him whole-heartedly. 

Veblen does not attempt to resolve defini- 
tively the role of Zionism. It is a matter of 
values. But he articulates the elements in- 
volved in the choice clearly: 


There should be some loss to Christendom at 
large, and there might be some gain to the repairi- 
ated Children of Israel. It is a sufficiently difficult 
choice between a life of complacent futility at home 
and a thankless quest for unprofitable knowledge 
abroad. It is, after all, a matter of drift of circum- 
stances; and behind that lies a question of taste, 
about which there is no disputing. 


Veblen bemoans the fact that Zionism 
could not have become a reality at an earlier 
date, “before the new order of large-scale 
industry and universal intercourse had made 
any conclusive degree of such national iso- 
lation impractical,” and he accurately fore- 
shadows the difficulties of ethnic isolation 
in Israel: 


It is now, unhappily, true that any “nation” of 
the size and geographical emplacement of the pro- 
jected Zion will, for the present and calculable 
future, necessarily be something of a national make- 
believe. . . . The current state of the industrial arts 
will necessarily deny it a rounded and self-balanced 
national integrity in any substantial sense. The days 
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of Solomon and the caravan trade which underlay 
the glory of Solomon are long past. 


The genesis of Veblen’s belief about the 
logical explanation for Jewish intellectualism 
is not without discernible roots. Several com- 
mentators have pointed out that Veblen, 
like the Jews he delineates in his essay, was 
also a visitor in American society, rather 
than a full-fledged member. He, too, was of 
immigrant background—the sixth of twelve 
children of Norwegian-born parents who be- 
came midwestern farmers. Veblen was raised 
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in an orthodox immigrant environment 
which he early rejected; and during his 
school career he was regarded as an out- 
lander, sometimes taunted and teased be- 
cause of his background, and often ridiculed 
for his accent and alien ways. 

Babette Deutsch, the noted poet, has in- 
dicated this similarity in a review of Veblen’s 
work, noting that Veblen himself was not 
unlike the thoughtful Jew whom he de- 
scribed as “a disturber of the intellectual 
peace . . . a wanderer in the intellectual 
no-man’s land, seeking another place to rest, 


farther along the road, somewhere over the 
horizon.” 





OLD CEMETERY 


By PauLine KLEINMAIER 


We came in the dying year 
to the hill of death, remembering. 

Grief was the whispered breath in the 
fallen leaf 
blown upon graves, ivy-quilted. 

Memory was a blurred name 
on stone, weather-worn. 

Shorn maples let go their golden stars 
and titled tombstones hovered 
bent with old sorrowing. 

We stood, we two alone 
and looked to the farther hill. 

The year’s last codicil burned in the 
tiered wood 
with little autumn tongues of flame... 
and there on the hill of death 
we drew life, sharp and sweet 
into the lungs. 














The Jewish Refugee in England 


N ENGLISHMAN and a Gentile, I first 
A became really acquainted with refu- 
gee Jews during the Munich crisis. 
A humanitarian Quaker friend of mine, a 
distinguished etcher, had already, after much 
negotiation with the Home Office and much 
form-filling, succeeded in standing as guar- 
antor for a German Jew of nineteen, and 
had pledged himself as responsible for his 
sustenance and education. Similarly dis- 
tressed about the plight of Jews in Nazi 
Germany, my wife and I were about to do 
the same, when the summer of 1939 showed 
war to be imminent. We accordingly en- 
tolled ourselves as volunteers to house, 
clothe and feed any two children evacuated 
from London. 

When I went down on that sultry night 
of September 3 to the East Anglian evacuee- 
reception center, a large primary school, I 
saw hundreds of children, mostly Jewish, 
from the East End of London sitting wide- 
eyed and wondering on their bundles of be- 
longings and awaiting directions from scores 
of harassed teacher-helpers and evacuation 
officials. Suddenly a woman from one of the 
poorer houses by the river burst into the 
crowd, shouting—in fact, almost raving: 
“I’m not having these two blasted Jews 
quartered on me at any price.” “All right,” 
I said, when I could get a word in, “my wife 
and I will have them.” 

I had not seen the two boys, who were 
tushed up in an official’s car to my house, 
and had already arrived there when I got 
back. Circumstances themselves had fulfilled 
our original wish, for instead of the two 
small girls we might have had, we had these 
two orthodox Jews—Harry, a Czech boy of 
eleven from Bratislava, and Max, a Polish 
Jew of thirteen from Leipzig. Though the 
first bombs dropped around us that very 
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night, it was a great consolation to feel that 
our care and sympathies would now be 
devoted where they were most urgently 
needed. For though Harry knew not a word 
of English and Max had only a smattering, 
their gestures, combined with my modicum 
of German, soon revealed that these home- 
less and friendless souls had already been 
evacuated to London by their far-seeing and 
sacrificing parents in 1938. This, then, was 
their second and a much more violent up- 
rooting. The river-side pair had truly terrified 
the boys after their exhausting and alarming 
train-journey into the unknown. The man, 
at supper on bread and cheese, had sat curs- 
ing and carving a raw onion with a great 
clasp-knife, and the woman had driven her- 
self frantic by repeated vain efforts to re- 
move their caps, their wearing of which in 
her house she had construed as downright 
insolence. 

At the boys’ very first meal my wife in 
particular realized that their stay meant 
scrupulous double cooking, English and 
Jewish, three times a day throughout the 
war years—that is, if we were not to offend 
their religious feelings in any way. Yet, as 
foods grew scarcer and dearer, what a labor 
of joy it was for my wife to perfect her Jew- 
ish cooking and allay their fears for good. 
We soon learnt to admire their unswerving 
devotion to their faith, their unfailing at- 
tendance at the temporary hostel-synagogue 
through sleet, through the wailings of sirens, 
and often actual bombings, and their metic- 
ulous observances of the Sabbath and fasts 
and feasts—all of which at the time we only 
imperfectly understood. We also admired 
their Rabbi, a refugee from Stettin before 
the war, and evacuated with them from East 
London. Thanks to their obviously fine re- 
ligious and home training, the boys gave us 
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not the slightest trouble except in their diet. 
Language cannot express what a bright and 
brave and merry pair they were. We had 
them formally educated at school, but in a 
deeper sense it was they who educated us. 
Needless to add, calamity came to them in 
due course: both Harry’s father and mother 
were gassed, as late, ironically enough, as 
1944, when the war was almost over; his two 
much younger brothers were also done to 
death, but his two sisters, later happily mar- 
ried in Palestine, just survived the horrors of 
Auschwitz. A similar fate befell almost all 
the relatives the Rabbi had left behind at 
Stettin. Max’s people, in spite of the terrific 
bombardments of the East End and their 
previous loss of everything in Leipzig, were 
relatively fortunate. A much brighter spot 
still is that Harry is now happily married 
with children of his own in London, where 
he is a dealer in antiques; and Max, also 
married, is even more flourishing in Brook- 
lyn. 

What surprised and also pained us of 
mature cosmopolitan outlook during those 
six educative years of foster-parentage was 
the violent anti-Semitic prejudice of many, 
even in so broadminded and usually hospit- 
able country as England. The meaningless 
gibe “Dirty Jews”—the opposite of what all 
true Jews are—was far more commonly on 
the lips of the well-to-do, who pulled every 
conceivable wire to evade housing a single 
one of them. Sheer ignorance and selfishness, 
and possibly envy of the Jew’s intellectual 
abilities, were accentuated by the war-time 
compulsion, which, whether for the benefit 
of Jews or anybody else, was to such Eng- 
lishmen a rank violation of their privacy. 
Yet at the outbreak of the war the heart’s 
instinctive response of most had been gen- 
erous enough, for a familiar sight everywhere 
had been that of piled applies and pears out- 
side houses and farms bearing the caption 
“Welcome. Take all you want.” This gen- 
erosity of spirit soon evaporated from the 
tich and the respectable, the evacuee- 
dodgers; but with the poor, except for a few 
like the river-side pair, it remained through- 
out. Jew and Gentile children grew up and 
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played together, and often at great personal 
sacrifice to the hosts, for the subsistence 
allowances made weekly by the English Gov- 
ernment were quite inadequate even for 
food, let alone clothes, which their child- 
guests were continually outgrowing and 
which were not only rationed but rising 
steeply in price. 

It is to the everlasting credit of England 
that in 1940, when she herself was in danger 
of extinction, she could still find shelter, 
food and funds for thousands of Jews. Much 
less creditable were her dilatoriness and the 
complicated restrictions with which she 
hedged off applicants eager-hearted to have 
refugees during the mounting Nazi terror of 
1936-1939 and Bevin’s blind obstructionism 
to Jewish attempts at getting to Palestine 
after the war. Nor even now is the average 
Englishman’s understanding as sensitive as 
it might be of the difficulties still facing the 
refugee Jew. Rare now, it is true, are the 
beatings up of Jewish children in London 
by Fascist toughs and roughs of the Mosley 
creed; only occasionally now do we see a 
white-wash daub on back-street walls: “Get 
out and get off to your Israel.” In fact, since 
the troubles in India, Africa and the West 
Indies, these worthies seem to have trans- 
ferred their racial hate to the colored races, 
especially Negroes. All the same, the stark 
fact remains that the refugee Jew is virtually 
stateless. For example, the intolerance and 
cruelties behind the Iron Curtain make it 
impossible for Harry to return to his native 
Czechoslovakia, even if he wished to. It 
would certainly be impossible for him to re- 
turn to England. In many Soviet-occupied 
zones there is a nominal religious freedom: 
churches and synagogues are open, but their 
members are also suspect. If inquiries are 
made from England, the replies of such few 
relatives who have survived both the Hitler- 
ite and Stalinite terrors either have to be 
deliberately non-committal for safety rea- 
sons, or if not, are heavily censored. The 
inquirer in any case merely runs the risk of 
imperiling the life of the dear one he in- 
quires about. 

After years of waiting for the Iron Curtain 














THE JEWISH REFUGEE IN ENGLAND 


to lift, very many Jewish refugees have 
found it necessary to take out English Nat- 
uralization papers. But here again, for the 
younger Jew at least who has grown to man- 
hood since the war, the adoption of English 
citizenship includes his liability to conscrip- 
tion and quite the possibility of being dra- 
gooned to fight not for, but against, his 
race’s interest. The advantages, such as be- 
ing on exactly the same footing as the Brit- 
ish-born, are obvious. The Naturalization 
process is not too complex, but it is some- 
what protracted and certainly thorough. A 
small fee payable to the Home Office is 
involved. The applicant must be sponsored 
by someone of civic authority such as a 
local Justice of the Peace. At least four guar- 
antors—not always an easy matter for one in 
a strange land—must in turn sign the appli- 
cation, and each of these in due course is 
minutely but courteously interrogated by 
the police about the applicant’s genuineness. 
British citizenship is granted, provided al- 
ways that the applicant has no criminal 
record against him. 

Whether the refugee decides to become 
naturalized or not, it cannot be said that 
any discrimination is made against him 
when applying to banks for loans to start 
business, or at the National Employment 
Exchanges if he is looking for or changing 
a job. Not that individual prejudices are 
always hidden, however; a minor official on 
occasion may show indifference or resent- 
ment, but quite without any sanction from 
his departmental head. The refugee has also 
inevitably shared with all Englishmen at 
least one benefit arising from the Welfare 
State—and that is the virtual abolition of 
unemployment. He can always get a job 
somewhere. But for the Jew who before the 
war had a business of his own—for example, 
Max’s father in Leipzig—a new start in it 
is not nearly as simple. He has lost every- 
thing; he has no securities on which: to 
raise loans for the necessary capital; he is 
also much older than he was. Fortunately, 
from time immemorial, Jew has always 
helped Jew; and this more than anything 
else has contributed to the miraculousness 
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of recovery. A fine example is Harry’s uncle. 
Father of a large family, he was prosperous 
in his business until the collapse of France, 
where he then resided. He escaped, heaven 
knows how, during the Dunkirk days in the 
stoke-hole of a small steamer, subsisting on 
nothing for four days but a bottle of lemon- 
ade; he landed in England penniless, and 
within three or four years, owned a first-class 
delicatessen shop in Cambridge; he got his 
wife and children over to England; and by 
the end of the war had also established a 
branch of his business in Letchworth. Fi- 
nally, not a little of his marvelously-recov- 
ered good fortune has gladly gone to help 
refugee compatriots of his who are far less 
happily circumstanced. 

In the professions the refugee has often 
been able to resume his work more or less 
where it was left off. For example, the Rabbi 
exiled from Stettin is now a Rabbi in East 
London and also runs a Jewish hostel for 
the youths domiciled in his area. At the 
same time, there never can be, as there 
might well otherwise have been, a publisher 
and a public for his theological researches, 
for his native tongue is German and what 
English he has acquired, though good, is 
not good enough to be considered passable, 
English literary style. In the more highly 
specialized science-techniques such as mathe- 
matical physics, doctoring and dentistry, in 
which Jews have always been pre-eminent 
and which in general are not much affected 
by language barriers, the transition to Eng- 
lish professional ways has been relatively 
easy. A surgeon from Prague soon finds him- 
self at home in the wards and the operating 
theatre of a Birmingham hospital. Again, at 
the East Anglian Grammar School where I 
taught, the School dentist during the war- 
years was a middle-aged Jewess from Kénigs- 
berg, and an excellent and very muchliked 
dentist she was, too. She found next to no 
difficulty in fitting into English life at Cam- 
bridge, where her home and clinical head- 
quarters were. The resumption of law as a 
profession, at middle age, in a foreign lan- 
guage and in a wholly new code, of course, 
is much less easy; and this applies almost as 
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much to banking and accountancy for those 
whose training was abroad and before the 
war. At a lower level, perhaps, the Police 
Force, which with its good pay and pensions 
would otherwise be a good opening, is vir- 
tually closed to those not British-born, and 
even the youngest refugees in any case are 
now too old for the stipulated age at entry. 

For the average refugee one of the great- 
est employment difficulties, if he is deter- 
mined to remain at all costs loyal to the 
faith of his fathers, is that of the Jewish 
Sabbath. Formerly many Gentile employers 
were against appointing a workman who had 
to be absent on the English Saturday. Re- 
cently, it is true, this difficulty has been 
lessened by the Trades Union five-day week 
under the Welfare State, whereby many 
English workers also now finish the working 
week on Friday night. But this is by no 
means universal. Shop-assistants, bakers, 
dock-hands and countless others still must 
work on Saturday. Nor do English and Jew- 
ish festivals and holidays coincide. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the refugee’s wisest 
course still is to get employment with fel- 
low-Jews. If unsuccessful here, he goes to a 
Gentile employer who is broad-minded and 
sympathetic. From wide contacts I can say 
that Gentile employers are, on the whole, 
considerate enough in adjusting the Jew’s 
time-table to that of his Gentile colleagues; 
but this is not to say that misunderstandings 
of the Jew’s position and recriminations 
against him have never occurred. In any 
case, for the strictly orthodox Jew fairly 
ample protection is provided by the Sabbath 
Observance Bureau. This keeps records and 
particulars of all Jewish and friendly Gentile 
employers who give the employed full facili- 
ties to observe the Sabbath and all religious 
fasts and feasts. 

Kosher food—though the cost of all living 
has risen steeply—is no longer the great 
problem it was when Harry and Max and 
we ourselves were so mightily relieved at 
any arrival of wurst and other precious con- 
signments mailed to them by their friends 
and relatives. Nowadays the Jewish house- 
wife, provided she is not too short of money, 
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has no worries on that score. But the housing 
shortage, resulting largely from mass-bomb- 
ings and the disruption of building plans by 
six years of war, is still acute. Many English 
workers still have to content themselves 
with the hire of furnished or unfurnished 
rooms, with prefabricated huts, and even 
with a lodgement on a crowded caravan 
site. Even now the English workman con- 
siders himself fortunate, if after being years 
on a waiting list he can eventually rent+a 
council house—that is, one on a large build- 
ing estate subsidized by the local district 
council. What, therefore, is not easy for the 
Gentile is bound to be even more difficult 
for the Jew. It is at least certain that if the 
majority on the local council is, as often 
happens, right-wing and reactionary, the last 
person on the waiting list to be considered 
will be the refugee. Furthermore, the recent 
increases in the initial deposit required and 
the rises in mortgage rates have now made 
it virtually impossible for Jew or Gentile, 
unless fairly well off, to buy a house on his 
own on a long-term policy of repayments 
with interest. 

To balance all this, the educational pros- 
pects of the Jewish child under the Welfare 
State are very bright, indeed. Education is 
open to all and free to Jew and Gentile 
alike. Periodic dental, medical and ophthal- 
mic inspections and treatments throughout 
the child’s school career likewise cost his 
parents nothing. The generous child-allow- 
ances and all the other family amenities 
granted by the National Health Insurance 
Scheme help Jew and Gentile just as impar- 
tially. The same applies to the Grammar 
School Entrance Examination at II+ which 
decides whether the child is likely to benefit 
by higher education, including that at a 
university later on. The numerous and gen- 
erous State Scholarships, awarded at the age 
of 18 to 19 and covering all costs for three 
years, make the child’s high road to the uni- 
versities relatively easy. Two examples must 
suffice: Harry’s cousin at eleven won a place 
in the local Girls’ High School and obtained 
several distinctions in her General School 
Certificate Examination at sixteen, even 
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though her answers had to be written in a 
recently acquired language; the second is 
that of a Jewish refugee boy whom I myself 
taught in an English Grammar School, who 
went to Cambridge University, and is now a 
brilliant medical practitioner in London. 
Side by side with all this, the intensive study 
of classical Hebrew, as I well know, goes on 
apace in Jewish hostels and homes. 

A still prevalent charge against the Jew, 
in England as elsewhere, is that his work is 
largely sedentary and often parasitic; that is, 
that he lives by his wits, that he is an astute 
“snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,” that he 
always contrives to live where a member of 
any other race would starve, that he never 
or rarely contributes to the main streams of 
production and the real enrichment of the 
country that harbors him. One obvious 
answer to this would be: what other employ- 
ment on earth could be expected of exiles 
in a strange land after centuries and cen- 
turies of persecution? But the charge just 
simply isn’t true, except, of course, for the 
renegades and sharpers who are to be found 
in any race, however great, and on whose 
exceptional actions these wild anti-Semitic 
assertions are based. A census of English 
Employment exchanges would show that for 
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hundreds of Jews who, through no fault of 
their own, have to get a living as clock- 
repairers, fur-dressers, buyers and sellers of 
millinery remainders, etc., there are thou- 
sands contributing in the major industries 
just as richly as the English worker to the 
life and well-being of the community. And 
this does not include the intellectual pro- 
fession, in which the Jew has always been 
brilliant. Another still common, and just as 
false a charge, against the Jew is that of 
stinginess. All that I can say is that I do 
wish the anti-Semites could have seen how 
scores of Jews, quite strangers to us, just 
fell over themselves with gratitude and with 
liberality of gifts, and all because we had 
sheltered a lad during the war. This was at 
Harry’s wedding in London, and we shall 
never forget it. 

Most important of all is the deep and 
abiding impression that the orthodox Jew 
has made on the more intelligent English- 
men by the nobility of his character, by his 
unflinching self-discipline, by his unanswer- 
ing fidelity to his faith and ideals, and by his 
heroism—not that easier, instinctive heroism 
of the moment, but that long and arduous 
moral heroism which must face to the end 
of his days a loss and suffering unparalleled 
anywhere before in the history of mankind. 
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The Negro in American Sports 


i1E ACCEPTANCE or rejection of the 
| Negro on the American sporting 
scene is an accurate gauge of Ameri- 
can democracy at work. The Negro sports 
stars whose life stories have won reams of 
newspaper space in America have succeeded 
in impressing their personalities and im- 
pinging their names upon the general Amer- 
ican public. The boxers of the early 1900's, 
like Jack Johnson and Joe Gans, found the 
path to acceptance far rockier than the same 
road was to Joe Louis or Ray Robinson. 
Similarly, Negro baseball players, after the 
entry of Jackie Robinson into the major 
leagues, discovered that progress was easier 
than it had ever been before. In 1946, the 
major leagues had no Negro players; today, 
hundreds have been signed by big league 
clubs. Until 1949, there were no Negroes in 
professional basketball; now there are a 
fairly large number. Some sports still remain 
closed to the colored man; in time, social 
pressure will alter that situation, as it has 
in other spheres. 

In the history of Negro sports in the 
United States, the threads of bias, hatred of 
the Negro, rejection and reluctant accep- 
tance, run straight and clear. Yet the general 
picture is encouraging. As recently as 1949, 
sports writer Dan Parker, in an article en- 
titled “How Democratic is Sport?” that ap- 
peared in Sport magazine (September, 1949), 
said: “Some branches of sports in which 
colored men are permitted to compete prac- 
tice the rankest hypocrisy by using a few 
outstanding Negro athletes as window-dress- 
ing to cover up their real feelings on the 
subject of racial equality—or should we say 
racial inequality?” 

Parker surveyed the sports world and 
found that boxing had the best record. Base- 
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ball was improving, but neither he nor any- 
one else at the time suspected that progress 
would be so rapid. Track and field, Parker 
felt, were wide open to Negroes, although 
years later Our Sports, a magazine devoted 
to the Negro in sports, highlighted the fact 
that the Sullivan Award, the most coveted 
honor in amateur athletics (finally given to 
Mal Whitfield) had, at that writing, not yet 
been won by a Negro, although colored 
track and field stars were numerous. Football 
was becoming less grudging in its acceptance 
of Negro grid stars and basketball was just 
then starting to shed its intolerance. In more 
recent years, professional basketball, too, has 
taken on some spectacular Negro hoop art- 
ists. Tennis, golf, and other “social” sports 
were nearly impossible for the Negro to 
enter in 1949, and that situation remained 
static for at least five years. The most star- 
tling change came in tennis when Althea 
Gibson developed into a major net player 
and won the most coveted tennis champion- 
ship, that of Wimbledon, England. Ameri- 
can sportsmen were so excited over her feat 
that upon her return to her native New 
York, she was honored with a ticker-tape 
reception and greetings by the Mayor, as 
well as by congratulatory editorials in news- 
papers throughout the land. 

Sam Lacy, a veteran Negro sports reporter, 
writing in Our Sports (October-November, 
1953) on what was then a scandalous Sulli- 
van Award issue, took a less rosy view of the 
predicament of the colored athlete: 

An athlete’s life is a short one. A Negro athlete’s 
life is shorter still for his is a limited sphere. Golfing 
and tennis are relatively new Negro participating 


sports—chiefly because he hasn’t the money to de- 
velop in them. 


He knows very little about sculling and less about 
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figure-skating. What's left? College football, basket- 
ball, amateur boxing, baseball, and track. 

He plays college football. A few drift into pro 
football and last four, five, or six years. After that, 
what? 

You can count on one hand the number of Ne- 
groes who have amounted to anything in pro basket- 
ball after brilliant college cage careers. For that 
matter, think of the infinitesimal percentage of 
college players (of both races) that are to be found 
in the money-making ranks of the game. 

Baseball offers little promise despite the fact that 
organized baseball is now open to all races. The 
amateur boxers who reach the top are in even 
smaller percentage than their fellow-athletes of other 
sports. 


The track man looks at his plight like a cold 
business man, especially if he is a Negro. 

How bad is it, then? Is it this bitter, or is 
there hope for the future development of 
Negro stars and thus of American democ- 
racy? 

It is this writer’s conviction that the his- 
tory of the Negro in American sports offers 
hope for the future, for one cannot help 
being impressed by the large numbers of 
white men who were greatly responsible for 
the opportunities many of the colored boys 
received. It was a white man named Branch 
Rickey who made possible the influx of the 
Negro into baseball. Hank Greenberg was 
truly helpful to the Negro players who 
joined the Cleveland Indians. Abe Saper- 
stein, the guide and leader of the Harlem 
Globetrotters, a spectacular basketball group, 
was deeply involved in aiding Negro athletes 
whenever possible. Bill Veeck was aggres- 
sive in his championing of Negro players. 
Various sports writers, such as Jimmy Can- 
non, Damon Runyon, Bill Corum, Ed Fitz- 
gerald, Al Silverman, and dozens of others 
wrote understandingly and eloquently of 
Negroes who had fought their way to fame. 
In the arena of public opinion, the Negro 
had many friends. Without them the battle 
would have been hopeless. With them, it 
was, in part, won. 

The Jackie Robinson baseball story, which 
had its unhappy moments, is, after all, a 
triumphant tale. So is the epic of Joe Louis’ 
life. But that the fight for the right of the 
Negro to show his prowess must still be 
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waged is convincingly proved by the story 
of the Negro and the New York Yankees 
baseball team. 

Long after the Brooklyn Dodgers and the 
New York Giants had signed Negro players 
—great and popular Negroes like Jackie 
Robinson, Roy Campanella, Don New- 
combe, Monte Irvin, and Willie Mays—the 
New York Yankees kept their roster free of 
them. In time, the press began to speculate 
on the possibility that George Weiss, Yan- 
kee general manager, and other Yankee offi- 
cials, were deliberately keeping colored men 
off their squad. The Yankees denied this 
charge, but continued to refuse to add Ne- 
groes to their club. 

The pressure continued to mount. The 
Yankees won five pennants and five cham- 
pionships in a row. At the same time, two 
Negroes starred on the Yankee farm team in 
Kansas City in the American Association. 
The time for a showdown had come. Vic 
Power, one of the Negroes, had ripped the 
Association wide open with his performance. 
He led the league with a batting mark of 
.349 and otherwise showed himself ready, if 
not for the Yankees, at least for an oppor- 
tunity in spring training. His teammate, 
Elston Howard, had played with less bril- 
liance, but well enough to warrant a chance 
to make the champions’ squad. Dan Daniel, 
one of the outstanding baseball writers in 
the United States, expressed the view, soon 
after the 1953 World Series, that the Yan- 
kees could no longer delay action on Negro 
players. Not only did five other major league 
teams want Power, but the Yankees, if they 
did not promote him or sell him, were 
bound to lose him for the nominal $10,000 
draft price in the winter. 

A few weeks after the World Series was 
over, the Yankees disclosed that both Power 
and Howard would be added to the Yankee 
roster, and that six other Negro players had 
been signed onto the Yankee chain. Even- 
tually, the Yankees sold Power, but retained 
Howard; and it was obvious to more than 
a few fans that public pressure had forced 
the Yankee management to take the step it 
had taken. 
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That same year other baseball develop- 
ments indicated that equality in the national 
game was closer to reality. When the Dixie 
Series — between two Southern teams — be- 
gan, there were no incidents whatever, al- 
though the Texas League champions had 
Negroes on their squad and the Southern 
Association never had any Negro players. 

Yet the road to complete equality has 
many forks. The law can be harsh in the 
fight for democracy, even though reluctant 
general managers can be persuaded by public 
opinion. When a Negro pitcher, Jim Tuger- 
son, sued the Cotton States League for 
$50,000 because he was refused permission 
to play with the Hot Springs club, US. 
District Judge John Miller ruled that no 
civil rights were violated in the refusal. The 
league president was, of course, gratified 
when the Judge had so ruled. But there was 
a time when a minor league pitcher would 
never have dreamed of taking such a case 
to court. There was further encouragement 
here, for when the league had forfeited all 
the games of the Hot Springs team in which 
the Negro had played, George M. Traut- 
man, president of the National Association 
of Minor Leagues, threw out the forfeit, 
declaring that the minors did not draw any 
race, creed, or color lines. The Cotton States 
League appealed this decision, but the Exec- 
utive Committee upheld it. Another step 
upward had been taken. 

Because there have been so many Negroes 
in boxing as well as near-great fighters, it 
may seem strange to state that the Negro’s 
status in boxing has never been as high as 
it deserved to be. But that is the fact. Those 
wonderful colored fighters of the past, start- 
ing with Tom Molineaux who fought in the 
early 1800’s, had to overcome violent preju- 
dice and exploitation, and seldom did. The 
story of Joe Gans, who was robbed by pro- 
moters, and that of Sam Langford, who 
went blind and was penniless in his old age, 
are typical of the heart-break involving Ne- 
gro fighters. In a tribute to Joe Louis, Jimmy 
Cannon once wrote: 


Before Louis, the Negro in boxing was used as 
a stooge. Promoters did not want Negroes to beat 
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white fighters. They were forced to lose in order to 
make a living. It was one of the old axioms of 
match-making that two Negroes would not make a 
profit if they fought one another. Promoters be- 
lieved that riots would result if a Negro became 
heavyweight champion of the world. 

When Louis’ Negro managers, two intel- 
ligent men, took him in hand, they brought 
him along with care, not merely in the ring, 
but outside it. Jack Johnson, the first Negro 
champion, had gloated over his victories and 
had flashed a smile of triumph whenever he 
flattened a white man. The Louis manage- 
ment ordered Louis never to smile, never to 
do anything that might reflect upon his 
race. His enormous success, both as human 
being and fighter, changed the American 
attitude toward colored fighters. 

Yet in spite of the Jack Johnson era and 
the cruelties imposed upon Joe Gans and 
Sam Langford, among the very best fighters 
in history, the Negro dominated the boxing 
world decade after decade. Prize fighting is 
a brutal sport and few enter upon it will- 
ingly. Those who submit to punishment for 
money find in the ring an escape from pov- 
erty. The numerical superiority of the Negro 
in boxing is symptomatic of the Negro’s 
still-hazardous position in the American 
economy. In the 1920’s, Jews, fresh from 
the ghettos, swarmed into the ring. At the 
same time, the Irish immigrant also found 
financial rewards in boxing. Then the Jew 
and the Irishman became integral parts of 
the American middle-class, and the Negro, 
the Puerto Rican, and the Italian began to 
flourish in the ring. Today, few Jews are 
professional boxers and Negroes still pre- 
dominate, although Italians, Mexicans, and 
Puerto Ricans are numerous in the ring. A 
fighter, if he can hit and take a punch, need 
not worry about his color or his creed. It is 
a sardonic joke that the most primitive and 
painful of sports has been the most tolerant 
on the American sporting scene. 

Football long ago boasted a handful of 
great Negro players, including Fritz Pollard, 
a 1916 All-American, and Paul Robeson, 
who has remained prominent on the world 
scene for reasons totally unrelated to sports. 
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Slowly, acceptance was granted the Negro 
football player and matters have improved 
since the days of Ozzie Simmons, who was 
deliberately battered by opposing players for 
his attempts to star at a game which many 
of them had thought was for whites only. 
Negroes have been chosen for All-American 
teams since the days of Walter Camp, and 
the purist concepts of the baseball moguls 
never truly invaded the football field with 
the same intensity or effect. Nevertheless, 
there are comparatively few Negro football 
stars, while more and more colored baseball 
heroes are developing each season. Econom- 
ics remain a factor here, too. It takes money 
to send a boy through college, and even if 
he can obtain a scholarship, he is not enrich- 
ing the family coffers by attending classes. 

It is in track and field, however, that the 
Negro has contributed to American sports 
history more richly than in any other sport, 
with the possible exception of boxing. To 
describe the feats of Jesse Owens, Mal 
Whitfield, and Milt Campbell would take 
a full book. And if you add to these names 
those of Harrison “Bones” Dillard, Barney 
Ewell, John Borican, Charles Fonville, Eu- 
lace Peacock, and Ralph Metcalfe, you begin 
to get an idea of the Negro super-stars of 
track and field. 

Runners have brief sporting lives, and 
their feats are listed in the record books only 
so long as later and faster runners do not 
surpass their marks. Olympic game victories 
guarantee the permanence of these men’s 
accomplishments so long as these interna- 
tional games are played. In The Story of 
the Olympic Games by John Kieran and 
Arthur Daley, the spectacular exploits of 
Negro runners, hurdlers, shot-putters, etc., 
are described in enthusiastic detail. The 
“black auxiliaries” won the 1936 games in 
Berlin. Four Negroes won six events for the 
United States. Jesse Owens, of course, was 
the superman of the 1936 games, but in 
1948 another generation of Negroes took 
over. Dillard, Barney Ewell, and Mal Whit- 
field were the great names here. 

The legend that the Negro was supreme 
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on the track was upheld in every Olympic 
game after Owens showed the way in 1936. 
And since the sprinting victories of Howard 
Drew in 1930, the colored speedsters have 
been the men to beat in track. Track and 
field records are studded with Negro names 
and wins. Medical and physiological theories 
have been suggested for the superiority of 
the colored runners. The obvious fact is: 
Negro runners have been the fastest in the 
world, outside of the longer races beginning 
with the mile. 

There have been Negroes in other sports 
as well. Once there were outstanding Negro 
jockeys, and for years John Davis was a 
champion weight lifter. Reginald Weir was 
the only colored tennis player of note in 
America until the emergence of Althea Gib- 
son; and Ted Rhodes was a golfer of talent 
who was never permitted to earn a living 
meeting white golfers in the big tourna- 
ments. Bowling for decades completely 
barred Negroes, although there were fine 
bowlers who were forced to compete within 
segregated groups. 

I have recently completed a book on the 
subject of the Negro in American sports and 
have been deeply impressed both with the 
quality of the colored athlete and the fan- 
tastic advances made by Negroes in winning 
acceptance socially and athletically on the 
American scene. Most heartening is the lack 
of excitement attending the rise of new 
stars. Wilt Chamberlain, the skyscraper-tall 
basketball player; Floyd Patterson, the new 
heavyweight champion; and others like them 
won fame with scarcely any emphasis on 
their color. Today, new baseball stars come 
up and one has to see them on television 
before one is aware that they are Negroes. 
It is when a Negro attains stature as an 
athlete, not a colored athlete, that true 
status is attained. That time is rapidly reach- 
ing us. Progress is being made on all fronts. 
The battle is not yet over, but one can see 
how far we have come in our acceptance. 
This is the real story of the Negro in Ameri- 
can sports. 
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Remember Me to God, by Myron S. Kauf- 
mann. Lippincott. 640 pp. $4.95. 


Once again, we have a Jewish best-seller 
which would have been better left unwrit- 
ten. Mr. Kaufmann, in a first novel, has 
described in detail the lives of three mem- 
bers of a Jewish family in Boston who either 
hate, or do not know how to cope with, the 
fact of their Jewishness. Many American 
literary critics and novelists, from Alfred 
Kazin to Meyer Levin, have yelped with joy 
over the appearance of this novel. I cannot 
see why. Yes, it is interesting and Mr. Kauf- 
mann manages to retain one’s attention for 
the full 640 pages. But, then, as a literary 
critic said to me recently, Edna Ferber also 
wins your attention, and so does Mickey 
Spillane. The question is, What does the 
book try to tell us, and is what it tells us 
important for us? 

Remember Me to God tries to tell us 
that there are well-to-do Jews who hate every- 
thing about being Jewish. They call each 
other “kikes,” a word long out of style, I 
think and I hope. They glory over every 
moment when someone says to them that 
“you don’t look Jewish.” And it is quite 
logical that the “hero” of the book tries to 
become a Christian. 

If Mr. Kaufmann were writing a satire, 
much of what he says could be made valid; 
but this is no satire. He means every word 
of it and he is not laughing as he writes. 
His hero is Richard Amsterdam, a Harvard 
student who wants to win acceptance into 
the Lampoon and the Hasty Pudding Club, 
rather selective Harvard groups. In order to 
do this, he feels he must shed his outward 
appearance of Jewishness (not that he 
“looks” like a Jew) so that he may be ac- 
cepted as a Yankee “gentleman.” He betrays 
other Jews; he gives up his Jewish girl friend 


because someone says she looks too Jewish; 
he starts an affair with a Christian girl and 
accepts her father’s advice that he be con- 
verted to Christianity; and he keeps a journal 
which is full of what’s wrong with Jews. He 
refuses to listen to a rabbi who tries to show 
him that he should remain Jewish. He fights 
with his father, who, even though he is a 
judge in a minor court, is inexplicably illiter- 
ate and incapable of replying to his son’s 
challenging questions. He is eventually re- 
jected by the minister who is to convert him 
because, the truth is, he cannot accept 
Christ. The book ends with his being drafted 
into the Army, hanging somewhat between 
a Judaism he hates and a Christianity that 
won't have him. 

Richard’s sister is a stutterer, a sensitive 
girl who is less disturbed about being Jewish 
than about her inability to attract boys. His 
mother is a whining, miserable, stupid 
woman. The rabbi is a pompous Cadillac 
owner. Only a few of the non-Jews are 
decent. 

Mr. Kaufmann captures the essence of 
Harvard snobbery, although the Christian 
lads accept without bother the Jew that is 
Amsterdam. He writes with such copious 
detail that one must believe much of what 
he says. I am convinced that he knows such 
Jews. Perhaps—perish the thought—he is one 
of them. His message seems to be: It is 
terrible to be a Jew; look at these Jews (and 
his picture of the Seder is as vulgar as most 
in contemporary Jewish fiction); do you 
want to be one? Of course not! This is his 
finding, and on the basis of his Jews, not 
illogical. 

The fact is, however, that there is more 
to Judaism than his miserable handful of 
Jews, and there is more to judging a novel 
of this sort than to say it is well written, it 
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reads well, and it shows promise. One must 
judge its contents and estimate what the 
promise eventually will lead to. Remember 
Me to God fits that group of Jewish books 
that do harm to the Jewish people. Since 
we are opposed to censorship, we do not say, 
“Burn this book.” We are sorry to see such 
books disseminated widely when they possess 
the potential harm of this one. What is 
puzzling is that some Jewish novelists and 
critics should hail Mr. Kaufmann’s bitter 
effort. 
Harorp U. RipaLow 
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Rembrandt and Spinoza, by W. R. Valen- 
tiner. Phaidon Press. 87 pp., ill., $4.75. 


Scholars persist in trying to link Rem- 
brandt with Spinoza, despite the fact that 
the philosopher was twenty-six years younger 
than the artist, and that shortly after his 
excommunication, in 1656, Spinoza left Am- 
sterdam. The eminent art historian, Dr. Val- 
entiner, who for several decades headed the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, suggests that the 
painter, who lived at the edge of Amster- 
dam’s Jewish quarter, may have observed the 
boy Baruch, as he went to and from the 
rabbinical school, Tree of Life. But he was 
just one among dozens of schoolboys! Rem- 
brandt could have met him at the home of 
Rabbi Menasseh ben Israel, one of Baruch’s 
teachers as well as a patron of Rembrandt’s, 
or at the home of Spinoza’s Latin teacher, 
Dr. Frans van den Emden (where one of 
Rembrandt’s pupils was lodger). Finally, 
Rembrandt and Spinoza occasionally at- 
tended meetings of the Collegiants and 
Mennonites — denominations believing in 
adult baptism and free discussion of the 
Bible — and may have become acquainted 
there. But all this is mere speculation. So is 
the assertion—flatly rejected by Valentiner— 
that Rembrandt was Spinoza’s drawing 
teacher (a legend based on the fact that 
Spinoza is said to have been a good drafts- 
man—his drawings are no longer extant). 

Wishful thinking has led scholars to see 
likenesses of Spinoza in several paintings by 
Rembrandt, yet some of these claims are con- 
vincing. Now comes Dr. Valentiner with the 
assertion that Spinoza must have sat for the 
Portrait of a Young Jewish Student (now 
at Cleveland’s Museum of Art). It was 
painted after 1656, the year of the Excom- 
munication, but Spinoza did visit Amster- 
dam, though very infrequently. Dr. 
Valentiner notes a resemblance between the 
features of this heavily bearded Yeshivah 
bocher and another portrait (now in Wolf- 
enbuettel, Germany), by an unknown artist, 
showing a clean-shaven, fashionably dressed 
young man purported to be Spinoza. But 
even if one can find some resemblance be- 
tween the sitters, the fact remains that the 
identification of the Wolfenbuettel oil with 
Spinoza is still debatable. 

Dr. Valentiner’s book is more valuable in 
those pages where he discusses the differ- 
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ences and similarities between the painter 
and the philosopher. The position: Rem- 
brandt, the man of sentiment, versus Spi- 
noza, the man of intellect, probably 
oversimplifies matters: though he learned to 
bridle his emotions and advised others to do 
the same, Spinoza did not lack strong feel- 
ings. Valentiner contends that, if Spinoza 
was familiar with Rembrandt’s work, he 
must have been frightened by their unre- 
strained imagination, and that he would 
have preferred the brilliant, yet colder, more 
intellectual work of Vermeer (Dr. Valen- 
tiner thinks that a letter, written by the 
philosopher to a Johannes Vermeer, may 
have been addressed to the painter! ). 

Outwardly, the frugal, delicate and refined 
Spinoza may have had little in common with 
the robust and plebeian Rembrandt who 
lived well and spent his money wildly, as 
long as he had any. Nevertheless, there are 
parallels to be drawn. Rembrandt, though 
a devout Christian, was a libertine in the 
eyes of many: he did not go to church regu- 
larly, he did not pay dues to any particular 
denomination, and he dared to live in com- 
mon-law marriage with Hendrickje Stoffels. 
Spinoza was persecuted by narrow-minded 
clergymen and constantly spied upon by 
enemies, eager to find proof that he was an 
atheist. Yet both men upheld the highest 
ethical concepts. Both men were unappre- 
ciated during their lifetimes, and remained 
in low esteem for a long time after their 
deaths (Rembrandt, successful in his youth, 
but rejected after his work had become more 
mature and original, was little regarded in 
the late 17th and early 18th centuries; and 
for a long time it was extremely hazardous 
ever to display Spinoza’s books). 

Yet Dr. Valentiner thinks that neither 
man cared very much whether or not he was 
really understood. Each possessed a vast self- 
assurance, and gained happiness through his 
own awareness of his value. 

ALFRED WERNER 





Israel Zangwill. By Joseph Leftwich. 
Thomas Yoseloff, Publisher, 306 pp. $6.00. 


Israel Zangwill was unquestionably the 
most important literary figure produced by 
Anglo-Jewry, and indeed by the whole of 
English-speaking Jewry. Born in London, of 
poor and humble origin, he rose from the 
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position of an obscure school-teacher to 
that of a celebrity of commanding eminence 
in the world of letters and in the affairs of 
his people. Novelist and journalist, poet, 
playwright, and essayist, publicist and _poli- 
tician, for over thirty years he held the at- 
tention both of his fellow-Jews and of the 
non-Jewish world, whom he in turn en- 
thralled, amused, instructed, exhorted, re- 
buked, and not infrequently provoked and 
annoyed. Gifted with undoubted genius, 
with an unfailing fund of wit and humor, 
with deep human sympathies, with a bent 
for ruthless analysis, and with undaunted 
courage, there was no subject upon which 
he wrote or spoke on which he did not 
deliver himself of some original and preg- 
nant utterance. 

The life of a man with such a brilliant 
record certainly had a claim to a biography, 
and it has taken just over thirty years since 
his death for one to appear. Zangwill was 
strongly opposed to a biography of him be- 
ing written, probably because he was fully 
conscious of the fact that he had long been 
a controversial figure, and he did not wish 
any criticism to be passed upon him to 
which he could not reply. Mr. Leftwich was 
right to ignore Zangwill’s views on the mat- 
ter, and was well qualified to undertake the 
task, for, apart from having known him per- 
sonally during the last decade of his life, 
he has read all his works, seen all or most of 
his plays, and collected an immense amount 
of information about him such as probably 
no other person possesses. Mr. Leftwich was 
formerly Editor of the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency, and it was presumably in that ca- 
pacity that he was able to gather such a 
multitude of facts and details. Nobody who 
treads his book can complain of any aspect 
of Zangwill’s life and activity having been 
overlooked, except perhaps the amount of 
his earnings and the extent to which he was 
ruined by producing several of his plays in 
the last year of his life. 

But while Mr. Leftwich has written a very 
full account of Zangwill’s career and of his 
thoughts and ideas on Jewish and other 
questions, he has not presented his material 
in an orderly manner, he is prone to repe- 
tition, and he is occasionally inaccurate. For 
example, the date of Zangwill’s birth is not 
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given until page 90, his death is described 
on page 95 (as well as on a later page), his 
marriage is recorded on page 102, and the 
exact place of his birth is stated only on 
page 296. The year of the Balfour Declara- 
tion is wrongly given as 1918, and the year 
of Jabotinsky’s arrest is also incorrect. Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s famous novel was not 
Robert Ellesmere but Robert Elsmere. Two 
or three references are made to an “inter- 
view” that Reuben Brainin had with Ber- 
nard Shaw. In fact it was not an interview 
but a conversation, which I arranged at 
Brainin’s request, which I attended at Shaw’s 
invitation (so as to act as interpreter), and 
of which the only published record was 
written by me. Mr. Leftwich does not end 
his biography with Zangwill’s death in 1926, 
but roves far beyond that date, commenting 
for example, on Weizmann’s statement to 
the Palestine Royal Commission in 1936, 
descanting on Israel’s War of Independence, 
and giving an up-to-date account of the 
Freeland League. He also discourses at 
length on the religious views of Shaw and - 
Wells, and dilates on Positivism and Com- 
tism. It would have been far better if he had 
omitted all these irrelevances and provided 
an index, the lack of which reduces the 
value of the book for reference purposes. It 
should nevertheless be read by all who are 
interested in Jewish literature and Jewish 
affairs, and should find its way into Jewish 
libraries. 
IsRAEL COHEN 





Beloved, by Vina Delmar. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 382 pp. $3.95. 


More than half of this volume is set 
against the troubled background which be- 
gins with Judah Benjamin’s election to the 
United States Senate in 1852 and concludes 
with the end of the Civil War. Benjamin 
occupied successively the cabinet positions 
of Attorney-General, Secretary of War and 
Secretary of State in the Confederate Gov- 
ernment. The contemporary critics, both 
military and civilian, from within the Con- 
federacy as well as in the Union, found a 
worthwhile whipping boy in Benjamin, the 
ew. 
Among the historic incidents related in 
the narrative are the corrupt political tactics 
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employed to win elections in New Orleans, 
railroad expansion, maneuvering by the Con- 
federacy prior to shelling Fort Sumter, the 
Mason and Slidell affair, responsibility for 
the Roanoke Island Disaster, disputes be- 
tween cabinet members, Confederate financ- 
ing of the war, the Sickle-Barton Key affair, 
plans for the Pennsylvania campaign, Sher- 
man’s operations in Georgia, the break-up of 
the Confederacy and Davis’s flight from 
Richmond, and the important part played 
by King Cotton in promoting alliances with 
foreign markets analogous to modern power 
politics. 

The historical characters paraded before 
the reader include, in addition to those al- 
ready noted, Presidents Polk, Taylor, Pierce, 
Buchanan, Lincoln, and Johnson; Generals 
Grant, Fremont, Jackson, Lee, Johnston and 
Beauregard; Sumner, Seward, the Chestnuts, 
Justice Campbell, and practically all the 
Confederate Cabinet members. 

After Appomattox, Davis and Benjamin 
parted on unfriendly terms, and after several 
hair-raising adventures at sea, Benjamin 
finally made his way to England. In his fif- 
ties, he resumed legal studies in London, 
where he was quickly admitted to the Eng- 
lish Bar. As a testimonial to his legal and 
juristic achievements, two hundred of the 
most eminent barristers tendered Benjamin, 
upon his retirement, a banquet in the Inner 
Temple, London. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the 
book involves the conflict between Judah’s 
parents. They are of different ideologies as 
to worldly and religious matters, and the 
influence this friction had upon Judah is 
deftly portrayed. Judah’s mother, Rebecca 
Mendes, came from a Sephardic home of 
ease and luxury. Her sisters had married men 
of wealth, whereas her own husband, Philip, 
was a pious and impractical idealist. The 
family lived behind their fruit store in 
Charleston. In order to make ends meet 
Rebecca kept the store open on Saturday, 
as it was illegal to keep shop on Sundays. 
Philip objected to this violation of the Sab- 
bath, and after a violent scene the store was 
no longer kept open upon the Holy Day. 

Judah Benjamin was able to enter Yale 
University through the financial assistance 
of a friend of the family. Although he failed 
to receive his degree, he made the practice 
of law his profession upon his arrival in New 
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Orleans. He also tutored, and among his 
pupils was the beautiful daughter of a promi- 
nent Creole family, Natalie, whom he mar- 
ried. Mrs. Benjamin moved to Paris with 
their five-year-old daughter and remained 
there for the rest of her life. Thereafter Ben- 
jamin crossed the Atlantic almost every sum- 
mer to visit his family. 

For the students of the period, Mrs. Del- 
mar has woven an exciting and absorbing 
saga. Beloved should stimulate in the reader 
a desire to become more familiar with the 
basic causes that brought about the conflict 
between the North and the South, with the 
leading personalities of the period, and with 
their particular roles during the war. 

Justin G. TuRNER 
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American Jewish Bookplates, by Philip 
Goodman. American Jewish Historical So- 
ciety. 216 pp. $4.00. 


Rabbi Philip Goodman, editor and an- 
thologist of note, has another distinction to 
his credit—that of collector of ex libris. 
Starting this activity as a mere hobby for 
his own pleasure, Rabbi Goodman soon felt 
inspired to publish many an original study 
on this subject, among which are “Love of 
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Books as Revealed in Jewish Bookplates,” 
“Biblical Bookplates,” and “Musical Motifs 
in Jewish Bookplates.” His most important 
contribution in that field, however, is his 
new volume, American Jewish Bookplates, 
originally published in the American Jewish 
Historical Society Journal, March, 1956. 

In his introduction Rabbi Goodman de- 
fines a bookplate: 

Bookplates of ex libris—handwritten, printed or 
engraved labels attached to books as identification 
marks of their ownership—present interesting, even 
curious, aspects. Bookplates themselves have become 
objects of collectors’ interest. A large number of 
bookplates are true works of art. Many of them were 
owned by persons prominent in history and reveal 
their interest and characteristics. . . . 


In American Jewish Bookplates, Rabbi 
Goodman encompasses the study of the 
American Jewish ex libris in all its aspects. 
He discusses college bookplates with Hebrew 
inscriptions, ex libris for Judaica and He- 
braica collections in college libraries, ex libris 
for Jewish collection in public libraries, and 
bookplates of major Jewish libraries. 

The subject of bookplates of individual 
American Jews is divided into categories of 
medical and legal bookplates, ex libris of the 
theatrical world, philanthropists, bibliophiles, 
collectors, etc. 

To glean some of the highlights of this 
fascinating study it is worth quoting the 
following: 

It is well known that the first colleges in early 


America were established for the training of Chris- 
tian clergymen; and Hebrew, which was considered 
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basic for a proper understanding of the Bible, was 
generally included in the college curriculum. It is 
therefore not surprising that the seals and ex libris 
of some of these institutions of learning had Hebrew 
inscriptions. Among the early college bookplates that 
have Hebrew words are those of Yale (1701) and 
Columbia (1754). Although the seal of Dartmouth 
(1769) includes Hebrew, it was apparently not used 
on a bookplate until late in the nineteenth century. 
Hebrew words are also found on the ex libris of 
Andover Theological Seminary (1807). 


The section devoted to colleges, universi- 
ties, and other institutions of learning is very 
minutely and thoroughly described. Through 
such inscriptions one can trace the growth, 
development, and specialization of the insti- 
tutions described. 

The chapters dealing with the plates of 
individual Jews make absorbing reading. The 
sixty-four vivid and well selected illustrations 
are lucidly interpreted. The American saga 
of success and achievement is exemplified 
by the Adolph Sutro plate; American pa- 
triotism is mirrored in the David Philipson 
and Peter Wiernick’s plate; pride in the 
Jewish heritage is prominently displayed in 
the medical plate of Dr. Jacobi Solis Cohen; 
love for Zion is the theme of an artistically 
executed plate of the most famous Jewish 
collector of our times, Dr. Marco Birnholz. 

More space in the book should have been 
given to medical bookplates. Of all profes- 
sions, physicians lead in the cultivation of 
the art of ex libris. There is hardly a work 
on the subject of ex libris which does not 
include a discussion of medical interest. An 
omission on the part of Rabbi Goodman is 
revealed in his failure to mention the Solo- 
mon M. Hyams Collection in the Boston 
Medical Library. This rare and valuable 
Medical Hebraica and Judaica collection was 
founded in 1931 with a collection of books 
and manuscripts bearing on Jewish medical 
literature in Hebrew, Latin, Arabic and Ger- 
man and comprises one of the greatest col- 
lections on this subject in the United States. 

Rabbi Goodman’s method of treating the 
subject is inspired by the motto featured on 
the ex libris of George Barr McCutcheon, 
“Books once were Men.” To him these 
artistic labels constitute a miniature world 
for study and research. The almost four 
hundred notes in the book indicate the tire- 
less efforts spent and the scientific research 
carried out by the author in assembling the 
material. Rabbi Goodman, with his keen 
analysis and artistic evaluation, charted a 
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new path for the study of Jewish ex libris. 
American Jewish Bookplates will delight 
and interest the reader and may even inspire 
him to create his own personal bookplate 
which will bear his stamp of individuality 
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and imagination. Such a cultural and artistic 
expression will not only enhance the deco- 
rative value of the book but will serve as an 
expression of love for the printed word. 
LeaH YABLONSKY MISHKIN 
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Judaism or Jewish Nationalism, an Alter- 
native to Zionism, by Elmer Berger. Book- 
man Associates. 207 pp. $3.00. 


The American Council for Judaism (ACJ) 
is perhaps the most controversial Jewish 
organization of the twentieth century. Since 
the establishment of the state of Israel, the 
anti-Zionist position and activity of the ACJ 
have been severely attacked by Zionist and 
pro-Zionist forces in the United States. 
Many regard the actions of the ACJ as harm- 
ful to the state of Israel and to Jews gener- 
ally. This book attempts to present a detailed 
refutation of the charges made against the 
anti-Zionist position of the ACJ. The author, 
Elmer Berger, executive vice-president of the 
organization, not only refutes but also argues 
constructively. The book is not a scholarly 
treatment of either Zionism or anti-Zionism; 
nor does it pretend to be. It is rather a 
polemic. 


In the first section Berger explains the 
general position of the AC] and outlines 
what the rest of the book will contain. Fol- 
lowing that, he lists the most repeated 
charges against the ACJ and attempts to 
answer them in detail. These charges in- 
clude: (1) the ACJ misrepresents Jews and 
Judaism, (2) the ACJ is anti-Israel and pro- 
Arab, (3a) the ACJ accuses Jews of dual 
loyalty, (3b) the ACJ aids and comforts 
anti-Semites, (4) the ACJ is entirely nega- 
tive and encourages assimilation, (5) the 
ACJ does not understand that America is a 
pluralistic society. At the end of the book 
the author reproduces full texts of four 
“typical” attacks against the ACJ. 

Throughout Berger attempts to show that 
Zionist organizations and individuals have 
clouded vital issues by unfairly attacking the 
ACJ. He challenges the Zionist forces to 
support their position and raises questions 
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for them to answer in his conclusion. Sec- 
ond, he tries to show that the only valid 
approach to Judaism for American Jews is 
the one offered by the ACJ. 

The philosophy of Berger and of the ACJ 
is partially well revealed in the following 
negation: “The American Jew differs in no 
fundamental aspect of civilization from his 
non-Jewish fellow-American; his cultural at- 
titude, social structure, moral standards, and 
general way of life are the same.” (P. 142.) 
Cultural pluralism is rejected. Berger argues 
that “it is a narcotic to make Jews feel com- 
fortable while they are being administered 
[by Zionists] large doses of foreign national- 
ism and secular separatism which are inte- 
grally neither a part of Judaism nor of 
America.” (P. 137.) For Berger and the AC] 
Judaism is but a universal religion adhered 
to by those called Jews. The religion is void 
of specific culture, social structure, and 
moral standards. What the religion contains, 
then, seems quite limited. 

Berger further asserts that the religious 
position of the ACJ is liberal and reform. 
Quoting from the ACJ San Francisco plat- 
form, he argues that those Jewish ideals, 
aspirations, and traditions not consistent 
with the new American environment should 
be dropped. Traditional Judaism seems left 
out. Herein is an inherent problem with 
which Berger does not deal fully in the text. 
If Judaism is the universal religion as defined 
by the ACJ, and if Jews are those who ad- 
here to this religion, how can those who 
consider themselves Jews but who do not 
agree with the liberal, reform position be 
described? The one bland assertion in the 
book that orthodoxy is compatible with the 
AC] is left dangling without adequate ex- 
planation. 

Whether or not this book is as important 
or helpful as Berger himself states that it is, 
it should be read fairly by American Jews. 
Although it adds nothing new to the philos- 
ophy of the ACJ, the book is well-reasoned 
in many places and summarizes the position 
of the present-day remnant of the nine- 
teenth-century, reform, anti-Zionist position. 
Berger, furthermore, deserves to be answered 
specifically on the counter-charges he makes 
and documents quite well against what he 
terms “Zionist propaganda.” 


Norton MeEzvinsky 
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By ABBA EBAN 


One of the most important and 
thrilling books of our time. The im- 
passioned chronicle of an epic ad- 
venture Fe a gy in mankind’s 
history. Abba Eban, Ambassador of 
Israel, one of the great statesmen 
of our age, has been personally in- 
volved in his country’s heroic ad- 
venture from birth to maturity. 

He has given us at last the 
authoritative book on the flaming 
issues that dominate the thoughts 
of all of us; Suez, Nasser, the Gulf 
of Aqaba, the Refugee Problem. 
the Arab States, the future of 
Israel—the whole volcanic area of 
crisis which The New York Times 
calls “the world’s powder keg.” 


$3.95 


“VOICE OF ISRAEL is at once a biog- 
raphy and an historical chronicle of con- 
temporary world relationships. It is a 
dynamic and dramatic volume. A tre- 
mendously significant achievement in the 
library of contemporary world events.” 


—Christian Herald 
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majestic importance.” 
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This comprehensive new volume 
embraces the world of the Amer- 
ican Jewish community as it is 
today, and tells how it came to be 
what it is. 18 experts describe the 
status of Religion (Orthodox, 
Conservative, Reform), Interfaith 
Relations, Jewish Education, the 
Impact of Zionism, Music, Jewish 
Literature, Labor, the Community, 
the American Rabbi, etc. 

This book is an invaluable addi- 
tion to two fields — American his- 
tory and Jewish history. It presents 
the fascinating story of American 
Jewry, of the contributions it has 
made to its native land and, in 
turn, of the influences of America 
on Jewish life. $4.00 
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LOUIS LIPSKY 


Mr. Louts Lipsky, a close friend 
or companion-in-arms of all the 
personalities portrayed in this 
book, is well-qualified to present 
this collection of pieces on the 
men most prominent in the birth 
of Israel. 


Cuarm WEIZMANN, Davin BEN- 
GuRION, STEPHEN WISE are here 
along with nearly two dozen 
others who had a part in this 
important historical event. An 
author who has known them 
intimately writes brilliantly and 
readably about these leaders. He 
gives meaning to their lives in 
the setting of the Zionist drama, 


and his book is particularly 


timely today. 
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The American Jew: A Zionist Analysis, by 
Ben Halpern. Theodore Herzl Foundation. 
159 pp. $2.50. 


Ben Halpern is one of those rare people in 
American Jewish life—an honest-to-goodness 
Zionist theoretician. He thinks hard and, as 
a result, his little book of less than 160 pages 
makes meaty, sometimes difficult, reading. 

First, he shows how “American Is Differ- 
ent” (this was the title of one of his essays 
which won him attention a year or so before 
this volume was published); then he dis- 
cusses special problems of the American Jew; 
and from the Zionist stance, offers defini- 
tions, findings, and conclusions of his own. 
Except for his infrequent use of curious 
words like “actualize,” Halpern, who now 
teaches at Harvard, has much to say that is 
worthy of your attention. 

American Jewry, he says, is a very young 
Jewry whose real history started after the 
“solution” in this country of the most criti- 
cal problem faced by other Jewries in con- 
temporary times, “the problem of the 
Emancipation of the Jews.” American Jewry, 
according to Halpern, begins its history as a 
post-Emancipation Jewry. Thus “the con- 
tinuity of European Jewish ideologies is 
broken in America. We never had ardent 
groups of partisans who saw in Emancipa- 
tion the whole solution of the Jewish prob- 
lem.” And so life is really different for 
American Jews. The two crucial issues—for 
example, anti-Semitism and assimilation— 
take on different colors in America. Here, 
anti-Semitism, unlike that disease in Europe, 
is “anemic” and insignificant, belonging, 
when it exists, to the “lunatic fringe.” Here, 
too, assimilation is different. In Europe, 
there were forces “opposed not only to the 
integration of the Jews into such social rela- 
tions as were governed by liberal principles 
but also to the admission of the Jewish con- 
vert into social relations still governed by 
corporate, religiously grounded criteria.” But 
in the United States, as Halpern points out 
astutely, “the bare conditions of geography 
and social statistics made liberalism the 
dominant principle of social organization. It 
was not so much revolution against an old 
regime that opened the door to assimilation 
for the Jews; it was the large extent of sheer 
formlessness in American society which 
allowed Jews and many other heterogeneous 
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groups to live side by side, with the forms 
of their readjustment to each other to be 
determined.” 

Of course, there was a price for this free- 
dom. Old World habits, first of all, had to 
be relinquished. The American “way of life,” 
which is “white, Protestant, middle class,” 
set the patterns. The price of Americaniza- 
tion was to discard what was foreign, that is 
what is “Jewish.” So assimilation, even when 
possible, was not always desirable. 

The attempt of the Jews to be both Amer- 
ican and Jews has led many Jews to be 
“more ‘Protestant’ than the Protestants them- 
selves.” The separation of Church and State, 
the public school vs. the private school— 
these issues the Jews accepted from the 
Protestants. On the other hand, there are 
Jews, mainly the Orthodox, “who lean 
toward the Catholic rather than the Protes- 
tant model for religious social organization 
in America.” This country has the sort of 
“triple melting pot’ in which the Jews, in 
the middle, jump first one way, then the 
other. 

Halpern also discusses the similarities and 
differences between Jew and Negro in Amer- 
ica and finds that while there are similarities, 
the Negroes suffer far more brutally and 
openly, although there remains an invisible 
ghetto for the Jews, no matter how comfort- 
able they seem. Here Halpern accepts the 
classic Zionist view, the one which Ben- 
Gurion and other Israeli leaders sometimes 
throw forward: “Come to Israel; only here 
can you be true Jews; and, besides, you 
aren’t wanted even in America.” 

As Halpern puts it, “And ‘strangers’ the 
Jews remain, however close to the nuclear, 
authentic America they may come. The 
crowning acceptance is one they can never 
attain so long as they remain Jews.” 

His analysis of Zionism leads him to the 
belief that Israel, and Israel alone, “can de- 
velop a really authentic Jewishness in our 
time.” And he defines his Zionism as a secu- 
lar Zionism. How does secular Zionism help 
the American Jew? “To participate in the 
continuing Zionist effort as a solution gives 
vitality to one’s ‘belongingness,’ for it sets 
the Diaspora Zionist high and demanding 
tasks. He is committed to the effort to pre- 
serve Jewish culture in the Diaspora on a 
level that will maintain an adequate national 
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consensus in the continuing Ingathering—a 
level far higher than is considered necessary 
for the kind of Jewish culture that proposes 
to exist permanently in the Diaspora, but 
none too high, by the way, to provide the 
informed leadership that even such a pro- 
gram requires.” 

The American Jew is philosophical, socio- 
logical, and polemical. Every serious student 
of American Jewish life and Israel should be 
acquainted with its thoughts and programs. 

Harovp U. RisaLow 





The Hidden Persuaders, by Vance Pack- 
ard. David McKay Co. 275 pp. $4.00. 


There is a new trend among sociological 
studies of our present society. That trend 
shows a much sharper and more penetrating 
criticism of the new and often alarming de- 
velopments in American civilization than 
we have had for some time in this field. 
C. Wright Mills’s The Power Elite fell into 
this category. So do David Riesman’s The 
Lonely Crowd, John Price Jones’s The En- 
gineering of Consent, and some others. 
Vance Packard’s book does not have the 
scope of some of these studies, nor the im- 
pressive documentation of C. Wright Mills’s 
work. It deals with only one aspect of the 
American scene—the new, scientific approach 
towards influencing our daily habits as cus- 
tomers, readers, and even voters through 
what is called motivational research. 

There seems to be practically no area of 
our conscious and subconscious reactions 
which is outside the field of these modern 
manipulators of the public mind. Whether 
they study the reasons for resistance to, or 
acceptance by the public of, a particular 
kind of advertising, or the influence of a 
certain type of television show on the sales 
of the product of its sponsor, or the poten- 
tiality for increased buying over and above 
the real needs that arise out of our desire to 
climb socially and to impress our neighbors, 
or whether they analyze the effectiveness of 
selling to the voter a particular candidate for 
public office as an image rather than the real 
person he is, the “motivational researchers” 
apply their psychological knowledge with 
equal fervor to all these fields. They have 
developed an uncanny ability to spot our 
weak spots, our hidden desires, our subcon- 
scious wishes, and to use these inner motiva- 
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tions of ours to make us buy what they want 
to sell, think what they want us to think, 
and even vote for the candidate who happens 
to be at present a client of their public 
relations firm. They are trying successfully 
to take the guess work out of a sales cam- 
paign, to predict without fail our reactions 
to their wares down to the color we are apt 
to choose for our cars and refrigerators and 
the decoration of the package rather than 
the content of the product they want us to 
buy. They analyze with the help of depth 
psychology the kind of image of man we 
are taught to want in the White House and 
then proceed to build up this image and sell 
it to us instead of the man. They are using 
Freud in what Packard calls the “built-in 
sexual overtones” (the convertible to pre- 
sent the image of a mistress and the sedan 
that of the reliable wife). They sell us the 
feeling of security when they sell us a well- 
stocked freezer, whether we need that much 
food at any one time or not. They know 
that the housewife buys often more on im- 
pulse than because she needs a certain prod- 
uct at the moment, and they stimulate that 
“impulse buying” by the use of hidden in- 
struments that count the rate of eye-blinking 
when the buyer’s eye hits upon a particularly 
colorful package on the shelves of the super- 
market. They have invented little shopping 
carts for the children who accompany their 
mothers on their shopping trips and have 
found out that these little shopping carts for 
the kiddies are filled in no time with all 
sorts of merchandise which the mother 
would never have bought on her own, but 
which she does not dare to take out of her 
daughter’s little shopping cart once she 
reaches the cashier’s stand. 

They have discovered that the average 
American has a dread for spending his leisure 
time which is steadily increasing by doing 
nothing; and they have cleverly filled this 
void by offering all sorts of do-it-yourself 
kits and hobby sets. Above all, they try to 
solve the problem of over-production by 
creating the idea of “obsolescence” which is 
geared to make us ashamed to drive a car 
that is older than three years or use furniture 
which, though still perfectly good, does not 
have the latest style. The picture becomes 
really frightening when the author speaks of 
the new methods of political manipulations 
by the same techniques used so successfully 
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in mass sales of merchandise. Candidates 
today are sold in exactly the same way as 
are cigarettes or automobiles. Americans, 
says the sociologist David Riesman, have be- 
come consumers of politics. Packard quotes 
this remarkable passage from Riesman’s The 
Lonely Crowd: 


Just as peed in packaging and advertising of 
products substitutes for price competition, so glamour 
in politics, whether as charisma-packaging of the 
leader or a the hopped-up treatment of events by 
mass media, substitutes for the type of self-interest 
that governed the inner-directed. 


Speaking of the “father image” used in 
the first Eisenhower campaign, the political 
analyst, Louis Harris, wrote in Collier’s in 
July, 1956, about a change in this image in 
the 1956 campaign: 

Today this has changed to a real extent. Eisen- 
hower is no longer looked on as being vigorous. 
Courageous he still is, the people will tell you when 
discussing the farm bill or natural gas bill vetoes. 
But the image has mellowed. He is now looked on 
as being more kindly, wiser, and as one voter put it: 
kind of a grandfather of the Republic. 

Early in 1956 Nation’s Business, published 
by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, announced the businessman’s ap- 
proach to politics in these cynical terms: 

Both parties will merchandise their candidates and 
issues by the same methods that business has devel- 
oped to sell goods. These include scientific selection 
of appeals; planned repetition . . . no flag-waving 
faithfuls will parade the streets. Instead corps of vol- 
unteers will ring doorbells and telephones. Radio 
spot announcements and ads will repeat phrases with 
a planned intensity. Billboards will push slogans of 
proven power. . . . Candidates need, in addition to 
tich voice and good diction, to be able to look “sin- 
cerely” at the TV camera. ... 

Vance Packard has done a real service in 
making us aware of the danger of a society 
cynically manipulated by the hidden per- 
suaders in the pay of industry, commerce, 
and the political parties. One misses the 
deep moral indignation which characterized 
Mills’s The Power Elite. Perhaps Packard, 
a former newspaperman, who at times in 
this book seems to be carried away by the 
cleverness of the manipulators of the public 
mind, has been too close to “the boys” him- 
self and therefore loses temporarily his per- 
spective. But the facts which he presents are 
there for all of us to see. They are irrefutable. 
What a democratic people will conclude 
from these facts is up to them. 

Martin Hari 
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THE ETERNAL STRANGER—By Ben Kaplan 
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The General, by Karlludwig Opitz. Trans- 
lated from the German by Constantine Fitz- 
gibbon. John Day. 191 pp. $3.00. 


This is the story of Sergeant-Major Hor- 
lacher’s relations with General von Puck- 
hammer whose orderly-driver he becomes on 
the eve of the Allied invasion of Normandy 
and whom he serves, in one capacity or 
another, until the General’s death in lunacy. 
Much, indeed, transpires between the ini- 
tial meeting and the final parting. The gen- 
eral suffers defeat in battle, is incarcerated 
as a war-criminal, plays war-games by him- 
self in retirement, and finally suffers a mental 
collapse. Horlacher, upon the Nazi defeat, 
serves the General’s daughter, a service which 
does not stop short of the boudoir. He helps 
her build a clandestine Schnapps industry 
which thrives far beyond their expectations. 
Soon there is talk of rebuilding the German 
Army, and the enterprising lovers do not 
hesitate to convert their plant to suit the 
new needs. The economic restoration of the 
family, coinciding with the restoration of 
the German military forces, raises this ques- 
tion: will a new and strong Germany with a 








new army produce a new General von Puck- 
hammer? 

Satire does not generally produce nuanced 
portraits, and this novel is no exception. The 
General is a Junker who embodies all the 
traditional virtues of that class. For him 
there is no finer duty than to perform one’s 
service proudly, obediently, and heroically 
for one’s country and officers. His patriotism 
is equated—in fact, limited to—this empha- 
sis on soldierly qualities. Since this is the 
scope of his universe, the disappearance of 
the German army reduces him to reliving 
his victorious campaigns in Greece and his 
less happy ones in France. He projects the 
coming struggle between America and the 
Soviet Union. In one curious episode, he 
passes ju — on the formations of spar- 
rows in flight. By sheer contrast to the 
General there is Horlacher who, far from 
sharing his commander’s values, regards self- 
preservation as the supreme virtue and who 
represents not only the moral disintegration 
of Germany but also her stubborn will to 
survive. 

Perhaps the most interesting scene of the 
book deals with a reunion of the General’s 
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division after his release from prison. Von 
Puckhammer has delivered a carefully pre- 
pared oration in which he expresses hope for 
a new German Army in which men would 
learn to be men, to fight and kill and fight 
and kill. But unlike the total obedience he 
once commanded, voices of nauseous disgust 
are raised as he proclaims his militarist 
credo. It is the vigorous objection of one of 
his former officers which finally brings about 
the General’s lunacy. “The history of the 
German army,” shouted this once obedient 
officer, “is the history of generals who have 
cared more for a marshal’s baton than for the 
life of their nation.” 

Despite a basically good situation the 
novel does not quite come off. The author’s 
satiric guns are aiming at too many targets, 
not all well-chosen. While the style is spar- 
kling in places, it is also reminiscent at 
times, of the “wise-guy, hard-boiled” talk of 
Dashiell Hammett’s Thin Man. This re- 
viewer found it both annoying and distract- 
ing. A greater artistic ability than Opitz’ was 
needed for this novel to succeed. He did 
not even achieve that minimum of clarity so 
essential to good satire. But then, again, the 
satiric genre has never been the strong point 
of German literature. What a Marcel Aymé, 
or a Jean Dutourd, or a host of other French 
satirists could have done with this material! 


LorHarR KAHN 





South Africa in Transition, text by Alan 
Paton; photographs by Dan Weiner. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Unpaged.) $5.00. 


The South African writer Alan Paton and 
the American photographer Dan Weiner 
made a trip together around South Africa, 
beginning with the northern Transvaal and 
circling through Swaziland, Natal, Cape 
Province, and the Orange Free State. Since 
Paton and Weiner are the kind of men 
they are, the pictures and text both are more 
concerned with people than with scenery, 
and with people who are both black and 
white. 

At the center of attention are the “blacks” 
of South Africa, “they above all who are the 
‘people in transition.’” Here they are in- 
troduced in a series of haunting close-ups, 
at every stage of evolution from tribal living 
to professional work. Paton, as the world 
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knows, is their friend and champion. In 
the brief text of the book under review, 
Paton states clearly, if briefly, his belief in 
the Africans’ full humanity and their ulti- 
mate destiny of living with “no skill, no 
knowledge, no occupation, and therefore 
no right and no responsibility” closed to 
them. 

But the text of South Africa in Transi- 
tion is expository rather than argumentative 
(though none-the-less persuasive for that). 
Paton is a fair-minded man as well as a 
committed one. He gives Afrikaners no just 
occasion for complaint. Even in this book 
in which pictures occupy far more space 
than text, he mentions the death of 20,000 
women and children in British concentra- 
tion camps during the Boer War. No one 
would derive from this book any impression 
that the problems of South Africa are other 
than complex and grave. 

Neither can anyone read South Africa in 
Transition and study the faces pictured here 
without realizing more clearly than before 
that apartheid is a sterile and inhuman 
policy. The common humanity of Afrikaner, 
African, Indian, and Cape Colored is too 
evident to be denied or ignored. To show 
individual embodiments of this abstract 
truth is the primary purpose and effect of 
this book. Its secondary purpose and effect 
are to suggest, through evocative word and 
picture, the unique and beautiful country 
in which these varied people live. Another 
accomplishment is to convey the essential 
history, now over 300 years long, of the in- 
terplay between white and black in South 
Africa. 

Paton’s wise and humane text and 
Weiner’s wholly sympathetic pictures give 
an impression of changing South Africa 
which goes beyond the merely informative. 


ALFRED C. AMES 





The Art of Loving, by Erich Fromm. Har- 
per & Brothers. 133 pp. $2.75. 


Erich Fromm is recognized as one of the 
leading theorists in psychoanalysis, belong- 
ing to the anti-Freudian group which rejects 
the “libido” theories and instead is oriented 
upon the inter-personal and societal influ- 
ences in human behavior. A number of 
books were published by him which embody 
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his essential theory. Three of these are basic. 
They are Escape from Freedom, Man for 
Himself, and The Sane Society. For the lay- 
man who is interested in what Fromm has 
to say but has not had the privilege of read- 
ing these valuable books, it would be well 
to start with his most recent volume, The 
Art of Loving, which can serve as a good 
introduction to his entire theory. The book, 
centered around the basic theme of love, 
deals in essence with the total personality 
of the individual and the society in which 
he lives. He develops his theory of love in 
connection with his theories of human per- 
sonality and culture patterns. 

Employing the academic approach of the 
psychoanalyst, sociologist, and philosopher, 
Fromm develops his theory in the perspec- 
tive of the various disciplines, and comes 
forth with a very interesting point of view 
which should be pondered seriously by man 
in Western society. As he states from the 
outset, this book is not meant to give easy 
instruction in the art of loving, but on the 
contrary, to show how difficult it is to 
achieve the capacity to love without first 
setting in order one’s own total personality, 
both with regard to self-love and to love of 
one’s neighbor. 

In contrast to Freud, Fromm believes that 
a large part of man’s strivings cannot be 
explained by the force of his instincts. When 
man’s need for food and drink and sex are 
satisfied, then his most compelling problems 
begin. Hence the key problem of psychology 
for Fromm is the specific kind of relatedness 
of the individual towards the world and 
himself.” 

Self-love and love for others are not incom- 
patible. Love of others and love of ourselves 
are not alternatives. On the contrary, an 
attitude of love toward themselves will be 
found in all those who are capable of loving 
others. Selfishness does not imply self-love 
but self-hatred. Selfish people, eager to 
snatch from life whatever they can to com- 
pensate for their incapability to love, lack 
self-respect and self-love and thus have no 
respect for the integrity and rights of others. 
Love, on the other hand, includes respect 
for the integrity of the other person and of 
one’s self. It includes a sense of care and 
responsibility toward the other person in his 
own right, also recognized in one’s self. 

One of the interesting aspects of his book 





ey 
is Fromm’s deeply Jewish orientation which 
shines through most of his theory. On nu- 
merous occasions he brings in Biblical and 
Rabbinic passages, and develops interpreta- 
tions of these within the framework of his 
total theory. Especially interesting is his 
idea on the meaning of love of God through 
the contrast he makes between Aristotelian 
and “paradoxical” logic, the former stating 
that it is “impossible for the same thing at 
the same time to belong and not to belong 
to the same thing and in the same respect,” 
which is refuted by the latter in the state- 
ment he quotes from Lao-tse that “words 
that are strictly true seem to be paradoxical.” 
According to Fromm, “paradoxical logic” 
leads to the conclusion that one cannot find 
the ultimate answer of living in thought but 
in the doing. “Thus paradoxical logic leads 
to the conclusion that the love of God is 
neither the knowledge of God in thought, 
nor the thought of one’s love of God, but 
the act of experiencing the oneness with 
God.” This would lead therefore to an em- 
phasis on the right way of living. He points 
to the importance of Halacha (the Hebrew 
law as a guide for the right way of living) as 
an example of this act of experiencing the 
oneness with God. 

One may wonder why he emasculates the 
personal essence of God to the point of 
speaking of Him “only in a poetic, symbolic 
sense.” However, his distinction between 
childish dependence and mature love, 
whether applied to love for God, for one’s 
parents, or for one’s fellow-man, is com- 
pellingly provocative and deserves serious 
consideration by our present age. 

Louis KaTzorF 





Segregation, by Robert Penn Warren. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 88 pp. 9s6d. 

Last year, Life Magazine commissioned 
Mr. Warren, a writer from the border state 
of Kentucky, to do an illustrated series on 
segregation. His efforts have now been put 
into a little book and published in England. 

Practically all the quotations are quotable 
enough to be used in Bartlett’s Treasury of 
Quotations. They are short and sound ex- 
tremely authentic. More frequently than 
not, however, one could easily have done 
without the prose with which the author 
bound the quotations together. 

The book is a pathetic document, at times 
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hopeful and touching all the way through. 
The effect could have been even more dra- 
matic if the consequences of the Life articles 
had been incorporated. Many of the persons 
who appeared in the original series were 
blacklisted by their neighbors for their 
sive or active cooperation with the author. 

Whether white southerners want to im- 
peach the Supreme Court or not, the South 
is at long last going through one of its most 
painful social experiences. The fact that it 
is doing so under stress of a law imposed 
without consent, merely adds insult to in- 
jury. Many of the people whom the book 
lifts out of the sea of anonymity show strains 
of the conflict between old loyalties and 
inner human decency. They clearly have a 
guilty conscience about the way Negroes are 
being treated. Yet they hate to face the 
possibility that Negroes around them—indi- 
viduals whom they know well and to whom 
they have a patronizing master-servant rela- 
tionship—could be considered equals. 

Mr. Warren did well in getting the whites 
to talk. As far as getting Negroes to let their 
hair down, he failed. The annals of opinion 
pollsters are filled with similar failures. Depth 
interviewing is a technique that just does not 
seem to work between white interviewers 
and Negro respondents, no matter how pas- 
sionately pro-Negro the interviewer. The 
best among our penetrating writings about 
the innermost personality conflicts of the 
Negro has almost invariably come from a 
handful of excellent Negro journalists. 

As far as the reviewer is concerned, the 
most pathetically hopeless remark in the 
book came from a white woman who was 
mightily reassured by the thought that a film 
shot on location in her community was “the 
only movie ever made here that didn’t criti- 
cize Mississippi.” The film was Tennessee 
Williams’ and Elia Kazan’s absolutely bril- 
liant masterpiece of hopelessly non-construc- 
tive social criticism: “Baby Doll.” 

However, a bright ray of hope comes from 
the school superintendent in Lexington, Ky., 
an upright man who has since become what 
amounts to a national celebrity: “A man can 
hate an idea but know it’s right; and it takes 
a lot of thinking and praying to bring your- 
self around. You just have to uncover the 
unrecognized sympathy in the white man 
for the Negro humiliation.” These are words 
of great wisdom. FRANK MEISSNER 
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THE ROMANCE OF HASSIDISM 


By JACOB S. MINKIN 


In this volume, Rabbi Minkin tells the of 
Hassi its es and triumphs, its faith 





men whose faith the conflicts 
and harmonies of their own souls, but who had 
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THE WORLD OF 
MOSES MAIMONIDES 
By JACOB S. MINKIN 


The great Hebrew scholar, Moses ben Maimon, 
or Matmenides (i1a5-2088). }- savan' 
. philoso) er 

erenatioe’ the oral Sewish law into a refer- 
medical treatises, and produced a t O- 
sophical work, Guide of the Perplexed. This 
authoritative volume is a vital introduction to 
a major intellect whose impact is still felt in 
religion and philosophy today. $6.00 





SECRETS OF THE 
DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
By HUGH J. SCHONFIELD 


The aim of Dr. Schonfield’s book is to 
possible the true historical associations 
rolls, and to throw light on the iden- 
tity of the founded sect ible for produc- 
ing them. The author has felt that, to — a 





in many obscure sources . 
legend, and tradition to produce extremely val- 
uable, heretofore unknown, material about the 
evolution of the Messianic idea. $4.50 





YISROEL, The First Jewish Omnibus 
Edited by JOSEPH LEFTWICH 


This first American edition of a classic anthol- 
ogy is a comprehensive collection of the finest 
Jewish wri of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Con’ 76 stories by writers who 
were citizens of many different countries, in- 
quating, sash world-renowned authors as Ben- 
amin Disraeli, Sholem Asch, suamerte Lawissin. 
Edna Ferber, Franz Werfel, Franz . Lion 
er, and Sholom Aleichem, this huge 
rs es ——— a literary “ 
umph .. . YIS spans the immense rang 
of Jewish literature of the immediate past and 
present as no other anthology has ever e008 








THE SABBATH BOOK 
By SAMUEL M. SEGAL 


A ed in four sections—the Story of the Sab- 
bath, Past and Present—Dr. Segal’s absorb 
compilation (the first work in lish to d 


so extensively with the subject) is a treasury 
of all the laws, customs, ceremonies, traditions, 

ms, songs, and mystic doctrines pertaining 
fo“the day of rest, a day especially sacred to 
Jews. $5.00 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 





A TREASURY OF JEWISH FOLKLORE — Edited by NatHan AvsuBEL 


Stories, traditions, legends, humor and songs of the Jewish 


le. 750 stories, 75 songs 
E $4.50 


with music. Uniform with TREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLKLOR 


A TREASURY OF JEWISH QUOTATIONS—Edited by Joseru L. Baron 


10,000 new thoughts; the first and only compendium by and about Jews that covers all 
aspects of life, secular and religious, classified according to subject. Thousands of items 
never before published in English and from sources never before tapped $5.95 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


—By NaTHAN AUSUBEL 


Full-scale picture-story of the Jews from Biblical times to the present: the great dramatic 
background, the rich heritage, and the incomparable spirit of a people. More than bn 


illustrations 


A BOOK OF JEWISH CURIOSITIES—By Davin M. Hausporrr 
From gS -five centuries of Jewish thought, 1000 selections from the Talmud, the Mish- 


nah, the 
Jewish life 


idrash, etc. Fascinating, strangely prophetic, of significance in every phase of 
$3. 


JEWISH COOKERY—By Leaxu W. Leonarp 


For the modern woman, with traditional recipes and new Israeli recipes, information 


about ceremonies and s 
NATIONAL COOK BOOK SERIES 


ial dishes, homemade wines, marketing, dietary laws. ]N ha 


FOR SALE IN ALL BOOKSTORES OR DIRECT FROM 








CROWN PUBLISHERS, INC., 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Lawrence of Arabia. A Biographical En- 
quiry, by Richard Aldington. Henry Regnery 
Company. 448 pp. Ill. $5.00. 


This book is dedicated to the single pur- 
pose of “unmasking” T. E. Lawrence, popu- 
lar and semi-legendary hero of the Arab 
uprising against the Turks in the first World 
War. Richard Aldington is a British poet 
and novelist, but in this book he becomes 
a painstaking researcher, patiently comparing 
dozens of books sentence by sentence and 
word for word. His method, which is in- 
variably followed, is simple. Episode after 
episode he sets down: 1. What Lawrence 
himself had to say about it; 2. What biog- 
rapher A (basing himself on information 
supplied by Lawrence) had to say about it; 
3. What biographer B (again basing himself 
on information supplied by Lawrence) had 
to say about it; 4., 5., etc. The same proce- 
dure repeated for biographer C, D, etc. This 
is followed by an analysis of the discrep- 
ancies among the different versions and by 
a reconstruction of what actually seemed 
to have happened on the basis of inner and 





external evidence. The reconstruction of the 
actual truth invariably shows up Lawrence 
as a cheat or liar, or self-aggrandizer, a man 
craving publicity and public recognition, 
prepared to go to any lengths to acheive it, 
while at the same time carefully trying to 
convey the impression of a retiring idealist 
who is deeply pained by all the attention 
showered on him. 

As an example the following may be men- 
tioned. In February of 1916 the Russian 
Caucasus Army captured the town of 
Erzerum which had been held by the Turks. 
Lawrence later stated that he “had put the 
Grand Duke Nicholas in touch with certain 
disaffected Arab officers in Erzerum” serv- 
ing with the Turkish army and in this man- 
ner was instrumental in arranging for the 
capture of the city after a curiously half- 
hearted defense. This story was repeated 
with certain variations by the Lawrence biog- 
raphers. Aldington, however, shows that the 
facts were not at all in accordance with this 
story. The facts, as ascertained from the 
military histories of the campaign in ques- 
tion, show that Erzerum was attacked by the 
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Russians in advance of the arrival of Turkish 
reinforcements, and that is was captured 
after very bitter fighting (pp. 132-3). 

Lawrence emerges from the pages of this 
book not only as a self-publicist but also as 
a neurotic whose entire personality was 
marred by childhood experience and the 
circumstance that he was the illegitimate 
child of a British nobleman and a woman 
of the lower classes. Callousness, cruelty, 
irresponsibility are among the additional 
traits discovered in Lawrence by the patient 
detective work of the author. 

Mr. Aldington has little sympathy for the 
subject of his biographical inquiry, or with 
those earlier biographers such as Lowell 
Thomas, Liddell Hart and Robert Graves, 
who seemed to have fallen under the Law- 
rence spell and helped to spread his “myth.” 
Aldington has set out to lay the ghost and 
to discredit those who saw it. 

Whether or not he has succeeded in this 
task is a difficult question indeed to answer. 
That Lawrence was not as purely white as 
the famous princely Arab robes he liked to 
wear is well enough established by this book. 
On the other hand it seems incredible that 
he should have been as black as Aldington 
paints him without having aroused the sus- 
picions of others long before Aldington. One 
cannot suppress a slight doubt as to the 
author’s conclusions. Is it possible that he 
became so carried away with his self-imposed 
mission that he fell inadvertently into the 
error of tendentious selection and of too 
heavy reliance upon those incidents in Law- 
rence’s life which show him in the most 
unfavorable colors? To demonstrate that 
Lawrence was a far less significant figure 
than he appeared to be is one thing; to paint 
him as a malicious and self-seeking neurotic 
without any mitigating virtues is another. 

RAPHAEL Parat 





Congressman Abraham Lincoln, by Don- 
ald W. Riddle. University of Illinois Press, 
280 pp. $4.50. 


Time and again it has been claimed that 
the Lincoln theme is exhausted, and just as 
often it has been shown that some gifted 
student still can find an important corner 
of the Lincoln lore which has been over- 
looked. Dr. Riddle is one such student and 
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has discovered such a corner. It is strange, 
though, that this particular corner had not 
been exploited before, for it is universally 
known that Lincoln had served a term in 
Congress, and that very little about his ac- 
tivities as a Congressman had been written. 
Perhaps the subject has been found unde- 
sirable, because it holds out little promise 
for a best seller. Much more credit, there- 
fore, is due to the author for turning his 
searchlight on it. 

The amount of research Riddle has put 
into this volume is enormous, but the results 
he obtained more than justify his efforts. 
Additional honor should be awarded to his 
courage in stating his conclusion, letting the 
chips fall where they may. And how they 
fall will shock many Lincoln idolators, for 
the way he discharged his duties as Con- 
gressman would never have made him a 
national hero. To illustrate: he refrained 
from criticizing the Mexican War while still 
a candidate, but after he had entered Con- 
gress he opposed it bitterly. “It follows,” the 
author concludes, “that either then or in 
Congress he was less than sincere.” Riddle 
then points out that Lincoln was one of the 
Whigs who condemned the war, but sup- 
ported it, thereby showing a regrettable lack 
of principle and consistency. Moreover, in 
his “spot” speech against the war, so the 
author contends, Lincoln used arguments 
unworthy of a public man, and even accuses 
him of a deliberate attempt to mislead and, 
so the author declares, “was trifling with the 
nation’s interests.” 

Nor does Lincoln’s wavering attitude 
toward slavery and slaves appear in a favor- 
able light under Riddle’s scrutiny. He did 
not protest the seizure by slave traders of a 
Negro waiter in a Washington boarding- 
house, and voted to table a resolution “to 
authorize the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia to express their desire as to the exist- 
ence of slavery therein.” True, he presented 
an anti-slavery petition, consistently voted 
to receive others, and finally offered an 
amendment to a resolution to abolish slavery 
in the District, but he made no effort to 
push it. 

As a member of Congress Lincoln was a 
party man pure and simple. As such he 
opposed President Polk at every turn, and 
Riddle finds some of his methods question- 
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able; he aslo sharply condemns the “spot” 
resolution which Lincoln introduced in Con- 
gress, claiming that its sole purpose was to 
embarrass the President. This resolution 
antagonized his voters to such a degree that 
he forfeited their support and in the opinion 
of an associate, could not have been elected 
a constable or a justice of the peace. His 
district was lost to the Whigs for the first 
time, and he had to retire from public life 
until the Kansas imbroglio furnished him 
with a suitable platform for a comeback. 
What he had accomplished, however, was 
to make himself known on a national scale, 
thereby laying the cornerstone for his future 
career which, as Riddle puts it, would even- 
tually carry him “to the ordeal of the Union, 
to his arduous Presidency, to tragic death— 
and to apotheosis.” 

Congressman Abraham Lincoln is one of 
the finest contributions to Lincolniana this 
writer has seen in recent years. 


Orro EIsENSCHIML 
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The Red and the White, by Henri Troyat. 
Translated from the French by Anthony 
Hinton. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 463 
pp. $5.00. 


The subject-matter and the plot of this 
story deal with Russia’s part in World War I 
and the immediate consequence of this war, 
the Russian revolution of 1917. The central 
characters in the book stem from the family 
of Constantin Arapov, a practicing doctor of 
medicine, and his three daughters and two 
sons. The main events take place in Petro- 
grad, Moscow, on two or three battlefronts 
on the borders of Russia and Austria, and, 
finally, in the Crimea. 

There are incidents aplenty in this book 
dealing with the violence, terror, brutality, 
and murder unleashed by the temper of 
masses who sought revenge for age-old 
wrongs and groped for direction for the ex- 
ploitation of their newly-found resources and 
energies. The central theme of the novel, 
however, is the struggle between the “whites” 
and the “reds”—between the propertied and 
the lower classes of Russia—its wage earners 
and peasants. The former prospered under 
czardom; the latter carried on as beasts of bur- 
den. There are but hints of the attitudes of 
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the aristocracy and the Czar’s own entour- 
age. There is, of course, a retelling of the 
long familiar gossip of the liaison between 
the monk Rasputin and the Czarina and the 
murder of the former. We learn of the de- 
liberations of the first Douma, Kerensky’s 
sorry part in the early days of the revolution, 
Lenin’s almost immediate command of the 
situation shortly after his arrival from Switz- 
erland, and the introduction of the Soviet 
form of government. All of that has long 
been known and, frequently, ably told. In 
no case, however, in so far as these historical 
events are concerned, is there a sense of 
intimacy or nearness of touch with the now 
almost legendary personalities involved. The 
panorama of the great upheaval is unfolded, 
sharply at times, as it affects the family of 
Doctor Constantin Arapov, particularly his 
son, Akim, a “white” who is captain of the 
Guards and vitriolic in his allegiance to the 
old order—the traditions of the officer class— 
in contrast with his brother Nicolas, also an 
officer of the army, who joins the Bolsheviks 
and is later murdered by the “whites” as a 
“red.” It is through the experiences of the 
three daughters, especially the married one, 
Tania, that the reader learns of the excesses, 
viciousness, and martyrdom of the inarticu- 
late, countless masses who, aroused, smashed, 
and uprooted the old order. The novel 
abounds in incidents of human nobility and 
abysmal degradation, sacrifice, and treachery; 
occasionally, however, Troyat’s description 
of nearly seven years of Russian history is 
illuminatingly vivid. 

Neither Nicolas, the doctrinaire bolshevik, 
nor Akim, the “white” guardist and passion- 
ate defender of the old regime, emerge with 
any convincingness as authentic representa- 
tives of two opposing orders. Even though 
the experiences and exploits in which they 
participate are powerfully conveyed, the two 
brothers, nevertheless, arouse no apprecia- 
tion of the magnitude of forces that evoked 
the revolution. The “proletariat” is there in 
name only and there is little mention of the 
“peasant” class. The book ends on a note 
of “defeat,” the collapse of the “white” 
armies which failed to restore an order in- 
nately rotten and corrupt. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 
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Whe First Delure Edition of a 


JEWISH Yancy BIBLE 
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Already the Most Wanted and Cherished 
Item in the Jewish Home! 





NEW, BEAUTIFUL, ILLUSTRATED—9 Inches Wide, 11 Inches Deep—942 Brilliant Pages, PLUS 198 Famous 
Original Painting by JACOB BAROSIN. 





INFORMATION AND INSPIRATION—Leaders in Orthodox, Conservative and Reform Jewry have worked 


together in compiling this new English-language edition of the Scriptures, introduced today as The 
Jewish Family Bible. 
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the printing which is beautiful to behold. 
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BAH MITZVAH 
TREASURY 


by AZRIEL EISENBERG 


An exciting collection of readable 
stories, gathered around major themes 
in the Jewish tradition—the first book 
to be prepared especially for the Bar 
Mitzvah. God, Faith, Man, Torah, Israel, 
America, and the inauguration ceremony 
of Bar Mitzvah are illumined through 
the rich and varied literature of the ages. 
There are selections from the Bible, 
Midrash, Talmud, etc.; writings of the 
Middle Ages; stories by recent and con- 
temporary authors of many nations. The 
book derives further unity from the short 
introductions to each selection. 

Dr. EISENBERG, well-known educator, 
succeeds in evoking sound and positive 
attitudes, and inspires identification with 
the Jewish idea. Basic questions about 
God and faith, ethics and heritage, are 
explored through the questions and 
answers of the great thinkers of past 
and present, in this treasury of great 
literature. A handsome volume. 


Inspirational treasury, worthy to be placed 
in the hands of a Bar Mitzvah boy . . . to 
mage and strengthen his adherence to 
is faith. Roams over the millenia of 
Jewish literature; all are literary gems. 


—The New York Times 
Expert as well as eminently readable. It is 
in the eclectism of (his) assembly of these 
classic items that (he) has succeeded in 
bringing together a unified whole. Every 
piece has meaning and relationship to the 
development of the whole, every piece has 
beauty in itself. 


—Mever Levin 
in The National Jewish Post 


FOR SALE IN ALL BOOK STORES 


$400 


BEHRMAN HOUSE, Inc. 

PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS 

1261 Broadway at 31st Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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German Social Democracy 1905-1917, The 

Development of the Great Schism, by Carl 

E. Schorske, Harvard University Press, 358 
pp-, $5.50. 


The scholarliness for which this work is 
to be valued does not consist merely of its 
formal scholarly appurtenances: its excellent 
documentation, the tremendous amount of 
source material used, the wonderful biblio- 
graphical essay at the end which alone is 
well worth the price of the book. These 
qualities are merely formal prerequisites to 
scholarship; it is Professor Schorske’s imag- 
inative use of these materials, his ability to 
break through conventional categories to 
arrive at his own interpretation, it is, in 
short, the creative application of the author’s 
intelligence which makes this work a fine 
intellectual achievement. 

The historical problem with which the 
book deals, further, is of pivotal importance 
in the unfolding of a contemporary history. 
The German Socialist party in the period 
preceding the first world war saw the devel- 
opment of many of those ideas which now 
decide our destiny: the secular religion of 
socialism as an alternative to Christianity; 
the view of socialism as a democratic way of 
life rather than as a distant goal in the fu- 
ture; the opposing concept of the socialist 
movement as the bearer of an apocalyptic 
faith; finally, ideas proposing and opposing 
the notion of a socialist elite as the guardian 
of the world’s future. 

It will be of interest to readers of this 
journal that two of the most important per- 
sonalities in this story—perhaps the two 
towering leaders of the German pre-war So- 
cial Democracy—were Jews. Eduard Bern- 
stein, the brilliant theoretician of the 
Revisionists, and Rosa Luxemburg, leader 
of the Spartacists and one of the most attrac- 
tive personalities of modern history, were 
active in the opposing dynamic forces of the 

arty. 
Besnatein elaborated a point of view strik- 
ing in its modernity. He rejected the more 
orthodox Marxist notion of a sharp break at 
some time in the future between what is 
conventionally thought of as capitalism and 
socialism. In effect, he thought of these two 
concepts as describing simultaneously exist- 
ing tendencies; and when he called for a 
strengthening of the socialist tendency he 
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referred to the importance of democratic 
people’s institutions—trade unions, coopera- 
tives, political associations—in making life 
more meaningful and more rewarding in the 
here-and-now. 


Luxemburg stood at the opposite pole of 
the party’s political spectrum in that she 
vigorously opposed any compromise with 
the status quo. But her radicalism was as 
democratic as was Bernstein’s reformism; her 
major contribution to theory consisted of a 
rejection of the yoke of organization. In this 
sense, her position was also the very opposite 
of the Bolshevists’ who now falsely claim 
her. Luxemburg put all trust in the masses; 
she fought against the bureaucratization of 
the party machinery; she abhorred Lenin’s 
notion of a professional revolutionary elite. 
Her criticism of the Bolshevists remains to 
this day among the most penetrating. 

Schorske does not affect that insipid neu- 
trality which is the hallmark of uninspired 
writers of history. An author’s political pref- 
erences—that is to say his personal values— 
must always be regarded as part of his his- 
torical method, and it is far better that these 
preferences become expressed explicitly than 
that they enter insidiously in the guise of 
objectivity. Schorske’s sympathies quite 
plainly lie with the anti-bureaucratic left 
wing; and coupled with his anti-Commun- 
ism, this orientation is perhaps the most 
productive method of approaching the sub- 
ject. Schorske’s thesis—as distinct from his 
general political preferences—is that a dy- 
namic democratic socialism was excluded as 
a possibility by the historical forces within 
the party; the position he prefers, he says 
in effect, was quite impossible of realization. 
In the opinion of this reviewer, this pessi- 
mistic thesis is not proven by the evidence. 

Perhaps Schorske’s greatest shortcoming is 
his underestimation of international forces 
in the picture of the German Socialist party. 
What would have happened to the move- 
ment without the influence of the Russian 
revolution? And can we agree with the au- 
thor when he implies, in the very first sen- 
tence of his book, that the present differences 
between eastern and western Germany can 
be traced to the “great schism” of 1917 
within the German Social Democratic or- 
ganization? Surely he will not hold that 
without the Allied division of Germany the 
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situation would have been in any way similar 
to what it is. 

These shortcomings in the book enter 
when Schorske steps outside the limits of 
his period. But there are also some other 
reservations one must voice which concern 
the usefulness of the work for the specific 
period with which it deals. Schorske explains 
that his focus is on those developments that 
led to the party’s split; but his radical exclu- 
sion of marginal problems weakens his study 
considerably. The book is thus a little too 
narrow in its interests; it sticks too much to 
the political history of the organization with- 
out sufficient attention to the social environ- 
ment in which the party functioned. There 
is no real discussion, for instance, of such 
other political movements as the Pan-German 
group, the very important romantic youth 
movement, or political Catholicism. There 
is no mention whatsoever of the politically 
very significant religious problem; the fact 
that a German worker made an important 
religious choice when entering the Socialist 
movement is completely ignored. Finally, 
no mention is made of the Jewish problem, 
though the fact that so many of the party’s 
intellectuals were Jews was of very great 
consequence indeed. 

None of these reservations, however, qual- 
ify in the least the opinion of the book given 
in the first paragraph of this review. When 
its limits are understood, the work can make 
a significant contribution to our understand- 
ing of the world in which we live. 


WERNER CoHN 





. . . Civilization is the maintenance of 


social order, by its own inherent persuasive- 


ness as embodying the nobler alternative. 
The recourse to force, however unavoidable, 
is a disclosure of the failure of civilization, 
either in the general society or in a remnant 
of individuals. Thus in a live civilization 
there is always an element of unrest. . . . 


Atrrep Norto WHITEHEAD 
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